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Aim: To evaluate the position of France in this postwar world. 


Motivation Ideas 


1. Show movie films of pre-war France to contrast with 
conditions existing in France today. 

2. Invite an army veteran who saw service in France 

to give the class first-hand information about condi- 

tions there. 

Have pupils bring French coins, stamps, photos to 

class. 


Go 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were living in France today what would be some 
of your most important problems? 
Getting the proper kind of food and clothing. Keeping 
physically and mentally healthy. 


2. Why do Frenchmen have these problems today? 
Because France has just been devastated in this war. 
There was no great harvest. A black market flourishes. 
Disease has spread almost unchecked. 


3. What are some of the things that made France weak 

before the war and an easy mark for Germany? 

Her government was weakened by the many political 
parties who could not manage to give stability. Her 
birth rate was steadily declining. The people were 
perhaps overconfident of France’s ability to defend 
herself in back of the Maginot line. 

4. How did General de Gaulle lead France to freedom? 
In 1940 when France surrendered to Germany, 
de Gaulle arrived in England and from there rallied 
all Free Frenchmen to the cause of liberating France. 
He inspired the people of France with courage and 
hope. He worked with the Allies to defeat Germany. 
He kept the French empire in friendly hands. 


5. What steps has France taken to show that she wishes to 

regain her place as one of the great democratic nations 

of the world? 
France has, by democratic means, decided to form a 
Fourth Republic. This new government will be de- 
signed to make the democracy of France* secure. 
Women have, for the first time, been allowed to vote 
in France. France has joined the efforts to make the 
United Nations Organization a success. 

6. What are some of the things that might prevent France 

from again becoming a great nation? 
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Decline in population. France is, at the present time, 
unable to produce enough to supply the needs of her 
people. The present industrial organization of France 
is inadequate. Some unity must be reached in political 
life or else the multiple party system may again destroy 
France. Revolts in the colonies may weaken France. 
Population suffering from malnutrition may not be 
equal to mammoth task of physical and psychological 
recenstruction. 

7. How can France prevent these weaknesses from destroy- 

ing her again? 
A new type of industrial economy might help. Sate- 
guards in the new constitution (now being drawn 
up) may prevent extreme weakness as a result of 
political disunity. Suggestions have been made which 
would make the colonies more a part of France 
than ever before. Perhaps this will prevent discontent. 
It is more likely that France will have to give he 
colonies a large measure of independence and estab- 
lish good trading relations with them. France needs 
security against possible future attack from Germany 
France is asking for the Ruhr and Rhineland to be 
put under international control —the “Big 4” and 
Belgium and Netherlands. 

8. Do you think France will ever again be as great a 

nation as she was in the past? 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 
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QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE MINUTE TEST 

1. What two nations occupy Iran? (Britain, U.S.S.R.) 

2. What Iranian province wants independence? (Azer- 
baijan ) 

3. Who made the famous Gettysburg Address? (Abraham 
Lincoln ) 

4. With what planet did radar pulses make contact on 
January 10? (Moon) 

5. At what speed does light travel? (186,000 miles per 
second. ) 

6. Who can vote for the first time in France today? 
(women ) 

7. What man led the Free French? (General Charles 
DeGaulle ) 

8. Who is Provisional President of France? (Felix Gouin) 

9. Is the French birth rate going up or down? (down) 

10. Name the three main parties represented in the new 
French government. (Socialists, Communists, Mouvement 
Republicain Populaire) 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S MESSAGE — p. 2 


Let the class assume that it is the House of Representa- 
tives and give its reaction to the presidential program. 
“Congressmen” might list the recommendations they con- 
sider most urgent and, on the basis of their decisions, draw 
uy a calendar of subjects for discussion. 

To make the group more representative, Democrats and 
Republicans might be designated in their proper propor- 
tions so that party divisions over the program can be de- 
marcated. 

In his speech, the President emphasized domestic affairs. 
But he made a significant statement in terms of world gov- 
ernment. He said: 


It requires that we begin now to develop the United Nations 
Organization as the representative of the world as one society. 
The United Nations Organization, if we have the will ede- 
quately to staff it and to make it work as it should, will pro- 
vide a great voice to speak constantly and responsibly in 
terms of world collaboration and world well-being.” 


Scripps-Howard writer Thomas L. Stokes singled out this 
important pronouncement in his column: 

“He [President Truman] did not elaborate the basic idea ot 
world government which he here laid down, but it follows 
directly from that concept. This is that people of whatever 
nation become individuals in a world government, citizens of 
a world government, subject to its laws as well as its benefits as 
individuals. World government applies to individuals, not to 
nations. This means the abolition of national sovereignty. 

“It is a bold step, but it is the only step that can meet the 
necessities of our age. Mr. Truman pointed this out: 

“ “Advances in science, in communication, in transportation 
have compressed the world into a community.’ ” 


Write President Truman's statement on the board and ask 
the class to discuss its meaning. Do you think the world 
can be made into one society? Do you like to think of your- 
self as a citizen of the world? Do you think the President’s 
idea of one society is similar to the late Wendell Willkie’s 
belief in one world? 


ATOMIC WORLD — p. 8 


This is the second in a series of articles on atomic energy. 
Like the first, it deals with early experiments. 

“Smaller than the Atom” offers a wealth of scientific 
terms for the pupil's self-made dictionary, Have pupils look 


up the meanings of all terms they do not know, and formu. 
late simple definitions for each. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is a theory? How does it differ from a fact? 

2. What contributions did Sir William Crookes make to 
the theory of electrons? 

3. How did John Thomson improve upon Sir William's 
theory? 


Fact Questions 
1. What is “smaller than the atom”? 
2. What are the three forms of matter? 
3. What is a cathode ray? 


LUNAR NEWS — Radar to the Moon—p. 16 


Spectacular news struck the world on Jan. 24th with the 
announcement that radar signals, going out from Belma: 
N. J., reached the moon and bounced back in 2.4 seconds 
What a story! How can the modern classroom pass by these 
tremendous events? (A plug for the use of Junior Scho- 
lastic! ) 


Discussion Question 


1. Do you think Earth Man will ever land on the Moon? 
What do you imagine he would find there? 


Fact Questions 

1. From where was the radar signal sent? 

2. How are we sure that it was the Moon that the signa 
struck? 

3. How far is it to the Moon (average distance)? 

4. How fast does the radar pulse travel? How does this 
speed compare with the speed of light? 

5. How did radar help us win the war? 


FIRST MEETING OF U.N.O. — p. 3 


A new chapter in “man’s melancholy search for peac: 
and security” opened with the first meeting of the U.N.O 
in London. Hope that mankind had chosen the right high 
way to peace ran high. How high was demonstrated by th 
weighty problems placed before this world association stil! 
in its infancy. 

Discussion Questions 

1. Why is it important that the members of the U.N.O 
work together to settle quarrels among nations? 

2. Why do you think that the U.S.S.R. brought the ques- 
tion of Greece and Indonesia before the U.N.O. at this tifne’ 

3. Why did the Prime Ministers of Greece and the un- 
recognized republic of Indonesia want British troops to r 
main on their territory? 

4. Do you think that the big powers should keep troops 
stationed in friendly nations even though the war is over? 


LINCOLN RADIO PLAY — p. 6 


Junior Scholastic has selected D. H. Johnson’s radio pla) 
“The Man from Cemetery Ridge” to commemorate Lincoln s 
birthday. 

This dramatization attempts to give the background fo! 
the penning of the Gettysburg Address. 

Lincoln made two drafts of his speech. Both are now i! 
the Library of Congress. He also made five autographed 
copies — one of which he gave to the historian, George Ban- 
croft. Minor discrepancies among the copies are noted, The 
reproduction on our cover was photographed for Junior 
Scholastic by the New York Public Library. 
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Creative Relationships 
In the Classroom 


2. CONTAGIOUS ENTHUSIASM 


HERE are many teachers whose zest 

for growth is one of the most vital 
forces in the lives of their students. A 
rich bond of cooperatiye learning keeps 
enthusiasm at a wholesomely high pitch. 

The following excerpts from a lesson 
taught by such a teacher are stimulating. 

Before the new copies of Junior 
Scholastic were distributed the teacher 
vrote on the blackboard: 


To every man there openeth 

A high way and a low; 

The high soul climbs the high way, 
The low soul gropes the low; 

And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 


—John Oxenham 


As she sat down at her desk the 
acher said: 

“Before you look at your new Junior 
Scholastic we could talk a little. As I 

as reading that verse last night, I 
thought that it might have been written 
is a prophecy of the present world situ- 
tion. The people who have taken the 
iigh way, the people who have taken 
the low way, and the people who have 
drifted in between seemed to be in the 
picture. The Four Freedoms, wholesale 
persecution, and the people who obey 
rders blindly seemed to be in the pic- 
ture, too. I thought perhaps you could 
think it out for me.” 

Mary: Well, the Four Freedoms 
ould be the high way, the Axis part- 
ers would be the low way, and I guess 
he people who just did what they were 

told would be drifting in between. 

Miss B: It seems to me a good 
thought. I’m wondering if there isn’t 
more that might be said. 

George: The American people did 

hat they were told, but they knew 
hat they were fighting for. 

Evelyn: The people of the Axis 

»wers knew what they were fighting 
lor, too. 

Ambrose: Yes, but they were fighting 
tor the wrong things. 

Miss B: I am wondering how that 

ime about, 

George: You fight for the things you 
elieve — the things you’ve been taught 
to believe in. 

Sarah: The radio, movies, newspa- 
ers — all teach us things if we have 
ense enough to learn them. 

Miss B: I agree with you, Sarah, al- 
‘though I would add something, if I may. 
‘uppose I put it this way and see how 
nany of you agree with me. As Sarah 


says, the radio, moving pictures, news- 
papers and magazines—all give you 
things worth learning if you are intelli- 
gent enough to grasp them, and I feel 
sure you are. But isn’t there something 
else necessary? Don’t you have to have 
a plan for using your time profitably for 
such learning? As you look over your 
copies of Junior Scholastic I will write 
on the blackboard the topics I try to 
follow each week in order to keep my 
education growing. 


15 min. IMPORTANT NEWS 

15 min. POLITICS: What effect 
men’s opinions have on 
one another. 

15 min. INVENTION: How the 
world moves forward be- 
cause of its genius. 

15. min. HISTORY: What events 
turn the story of the world 
in a new direction. 

15 min. PERSONALITIES IN THE 
NEWS: What are they 
like? 

15 min. GREAT AMERICANS: 
Those who have built the 
country we live in today. 


Beatrice: The topics you read about 
are in Junior Scholastic. 

Miss B: That is not surprising. All our 
good magazines give us facts that chal- 
lenge us to think. The leaders in a de- 
mocracy do not want us to be drifting. 
They need our ideas, too. You are fa- 
miliar with an expression which means 
the well-worded ideas of people who 
read and think about all these topics. 
You have heard it many times. We sum 
up the minds of thinking people in just 
two words. 

Miss B writes on the blackboard 


About a dozen hands are raised. 

Miss B: You may finish the words, 
George. 

The words “Public Opinion” are left 
on the board without further comment. 

Miss B: Nothing has been said about 
the “15, minutes” before each topic. 

Eleanor: I was wondering about that. 
Do you read about fifteen minutes on 
each topic every day? That would be an 
hour and three quarters, wouldn’t it? 

Miss B: No, I can’t manage to do that. 
I tried to make a plan that would pro- 
vide for time I knew I could be sure to 
save out of each day. 

James: Oh, I get it. You read for fif- 
teen minutes a day. 


3-T 


Miss B: Yes, I do. These topics cover 
the whole of life. I was about your age 
when I decided to use fifteen minutes a 
day to keep myself from drifting. I read 
a story which made me want to become 
a member of the group which creates a 
really enlightened Public Opinion. The 
story impressed me so deeply that I 
couldn’t get it out of my mind. 

Horace: What was the story? 

Miss B: It was the story of Ida M. 
Tarbell. She said that any person who 
would devote fifteen minutes a day, 
every day, year in and year out, to a 
definite subject would become an au- 
thority on that subject. She proved it. 
She wrote one of the greatest biogra- 
phies of Abraham Lincoln, among the 
many that have been written. I decided 
to take as my subject World Events, and 
I am still working at it. I don’t fee) that 
I have gotten very far, though. 

Thomas: | think you have. You always 
seem to know a lot of things. 

Miss B: I need some help, though. 

Grace: What kind of help do you 
need? 

Miss B: I need to be with a group of 
people who are trying to do the same 
thing. I have made up my mind on that. 
I like the picture of the things that 
might happen. We could (writes on 
blackboard) : 

Compare ideas 
Encourage each other 
Grow into a studio group for 
Public Opinion 


Benny: We could do all that. There 
are 35 of us and we're here together 
every day. We have all those topics in 
Junior Scholastic. 

Miss B: That would be a dream come 
true for me. Someone has said that we 
do ninety per cent of our best thinking 
as the result of stimulation. Do you 
think we could stimulate each other to 
better thinking while we are sticking to 
our schedule of fifteen minutes’ work a 
day on world events? 

George: Of course we could. 

Miss B: How many of you would want 
to start the plan working tomorrow? 

All hands are raised. 


NEXT WEEK: Variety of Expression 


Solution to Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Dan; 4-period; 7-Mo.; 9-A.D.; 
10-Dresden; 13-red; 14-gain; 15-in; 16-franc; 
19-rouse; 20-bi; 21-seul; 22-arc; 23-bottles; 26-ah; 
27-yd.; 28-energy; 30-dad. 

DOWN: 1-Dr.; 2-aid; 3-nor; 4-Paris; 5-Eden; 
6-De Gaulle; 7-men; 8-on; 1ll-sans; 12-dice; 
16-fret; 17-rout; 18-Vichy; 20-brag; 21-sod; 23-by; 
24-end; 25-sea; 29-rd. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 


1. A LA FRANCE: l-a; 2-a; 3-b; 4-b; 5-b; 
6-c; 7-c; 8-a; 9-b; 10-b. 

2. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Presidency; 
2-U.S.S.R.; 3-Great Britain; 4-Secretary of Treas- 
ury (Fred Vinson). 

3. PRESIDENTIAL PROGRAM: President Tru- 
man is in favor of: b; e; g; i; j. 

4. WHERE IS IT? 1-c; 2-e; 3-d; 4-b; 5-a. 
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Off the Press 


The Modern Wonder Book of the Air, 
by Norman Carlisle, Reginald Cleveland 
and Jonathan Wood, is a well-written 
and beautifully illustrated book. It tells 
of aviation’s history, its functions in 
both war and peacetime, the inventions 
which have led up to the planes and 
dirigibles of today, and many other in- 
teresting facts. This book was written 
for young people, but is suitable fo: 
adults as well. It presents a large 
amount of technical information in lan 
guage simple enough for the least aii 
minded of readers. (John C. Winstor 
Company, 1006-1016 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1945, $2.50.) 


PAMPHLETS 


The Refugees Are Now Americans 
by Maurice Davie and Samuel Koenig 
is based on a nation-wide study made 
by the Committee for the Study of Re 
cent Immigration from Europe, whic! 
was organized in 1944 by the America: 
Christian Committee for Refugees, th 
American Friends Service Committe 
the Catholic Committee for Refugees 
and other relief groups. The results of 
their survey, as briefly reported in this 
pamphlet, are essential reading for all 
citizens who wish to understand and 
help solve the postwar problems of ou 
democracy. (Public Affairs Pamphle! 
No. 111, Public Affairs Committee, Inc 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) 
N Y., 10c.) 


* * ba 


The new and revised edition 
Suggested School Health Policies, b 
Dr. Charles C. Wilson of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, represents 
the combined viewpoints of fifteen na 
tional organizations concerned wit! 
school health. It is designed as a guid: 
to show how schools and communitic 
can devise balanced programs of healt! 
education and care. Its suggestions ar 
practical, and if carried through, should 
have a far-reaching effect on the health 
of the nation as a whole. (Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications, Colum 
bia University, 525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, N. Y., 25c.) 


™ * * 


Teachers will find many new and 
interesting ways to improve their work 
in the report issued by the Committee 
on Military Training Aids and Instruc 
tional Materials of the U. S. Office ot 
Education. This report analyzes th 
training aids and devices used in the 
armed services, and discusses some ot 


| their implications for civilian education. 


Use of Training Aids in the Armed 


| Services, Bulletin 1945, No. 9, Supt. of 


Documents, Washington, D. C., 10c.) 
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THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS : 


ACH year, soon after Congress re- 

turns from its Christmas-New 
Year's recess, the President of the 
United States delivers a special mes- 
sage to Congress. The message is 
called the “State of the Union” mes- 
sage, because it lets Congress and 
the people know what the President 
thinks about conditions in our coun- 
try. 


More than this, the 


important 


President tells Congress what should 
be done to improve conditions. On 
January 21, President Truman sent 
his message to Congress. It con- 
tained 25,000 words, and it took four 
clerks, in relays, 
hours to read it. 


three and a half 





FULL EMPLOYMENT 


President Truman be- 
lieves that every 
worker should have 
a job. In widespread 
unemployment, the 
Government should 
provide jobs through 
public works. 


<—§ 
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HELP FOR VETERANS 


Men and women be- 
ing discharged from 
the services some- 
times cannot find 
a job immediately. 











PRICE CEILINGS 


inflation is our big- 
gest domestic prob- 
lem. To prevent in- 
flation, we must keep 
rent and price con- 
trol for many months, 
the President said 














Congress should raise 
the amount of unem- 
ployment insurance 











TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation facili- 


ties be constantly 
improved. We need 
to do much work on 
airports, rivers, har- 
bors, highways. The 
U. S$. Government 
helps to pay for it 
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President Truman listed 21 things 
he urged Congress to do. Each one 
is part of a program which the Presi- 
dent says will help solve our prob- 
lems. Each one is in the form of a 
bill for Congress to vote on. Many 
of the bills were before Congress 
during its last session —in the last 
five months of the year 1945. But 
Congress did not pass the bills. Most 
of the Republican members in Con- 
gress and most Democrats from 
Southern states combined to block 
the President’s wishes. 

In the pictures below, Junior Scho- 
lastic dramatizes some of the Presi- 
dent’s main points. 

In his message, the President made 





FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


The President asks 
Congress to pass the 
Fair. Employment 
Practices Bill. A per- 
son's right to a job 
should not be based 
on his ancestry, his 
religion, or color. 












SCIENCE, EDUCATION LA? 
The President asks (=>) 
Congress to grant 40 Sad 
million dollars for “ 
scientific research; 





also money to help 
build schools and 
raise teachers’ sala- 
ries. 











MILITARY TRAINING 


The President asks 
for a law requiring 
every male to take 
one year of military 
training between 
ages 18 and 24. Pur- 
pose: to be prepared 
in case of war 














SEAWAY PROJECT 4 


Canada hes agreed . 
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making the St. Law- é 
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; . é 
way. The President cHitaco $ 
asks Congress to put USA }= 
up our share. = 





a plea for unity among us. Especially 
did he ask Americans to turn deaf n) 
ears to “those voices which foster 
fear and suspicion and intolerance 
and hate . . . trying to set race against 
race, creed against creed, farmer 
against city dweller, worker against 5 
employer, people against their own : 
government. They seek only to do us ans 
mischief.” 

The President said that, because of 
the great progress of science in re- 
cent years, peoples of the world must 
strive ever harder to get along peace- 
fully. He said we should “begin now . 
to develop the United Nations Or- mg 
ganization as the representative of 
the world as one society.” 





FAIR WAGES 
The present Minimum 
Wage Law sets 40c 
per hour as minimum. 
The President wants 











this raised to 65¢ | 
now and to 75¢ in a 
two years. tr 

\: 





HEALTH PROGRAM 


President Truman 
calls for health in- 
surance for every- 
body, to be paid for 
from peoples’ wages. 
When they get sick, 
Government would 
pay the bills. 














SERVICE MERGER 


President Truman 
asks Congress to put 
all branches of serv- 
ices under one com- 
mand, to avoid waste 
and duplication of 
effort, thus saving 
millions of dollars. 

















FOR PRESIDENT 


Secy. of State Byrnes 
is first in line, and 
Secy. of Treasury 
Vinson is next in line 
if death took the 
President. Mr. Tru- 
man asks Congress 
to change succession. 
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U.N.O. Tackles 
First Problems 


HE United Nations Organization 

is tackling its first problems. 

[he most pressing of these prob- 

is is how to control atomic energy 
tor the welfare of all people. 

Meeting in London, the U.N.O. on 
lan. 24 moved to solve this problem 
by voting to establish an Atomic Con- 

| Commission. 

[he Atomic Commission will work 
under the direction of the Security 
Council. Its chief task will be to rec- 
mmend ways of controlling the 
manufacture and use of atomic 
bombs. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


\fter establishing a commission to 
study atomic energy, U.N.O. turned 
its attention to other problems. 

The Security Council prepared to 
liscuss a complaint by Iran against 
Russia, and a protest by Russia 
against Great Britain. 

Iran was the first to bring its prob- 
lem to the U.N.O. Iran asked the Se- 

rity Council to investigate what 

Iranian delegation called “Rus- 
sian interference with the internal 
ilairs of Lran.” Iran -also protested 
against the presence of Russian 
troops in the Iranian province of 
\zerbaijan (see map). 

While the Security Council was 

isidering Iran’s request, it re- 

eived a strong note from Russia. 
The Russian note demanded that 

Security Council investigate “the 
iation caused by the presence of 
British troops” in Greece and Indo- 

ia (Java). 

Russia declared that the political 

itions in Greece and Indonesia 
re a threat to world peace and 
urity. 

What is happening in Iran, Greece, 

| Indonesia? 


+ 


REVOLT IN IRAN 


For several months a revolt has 
ied in Azerbaijan. The rebels 
it this lranian province to become 

tonomous*® — completely free from 
authority of the Iranian central 
ernment at Teheran. 

ussian troops have occupied Az- 
aijan since 1942, by agreement 

With the Allies. British troops occu- 
southern Iran The Iranian gov- 
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ernment agreed to these occupations. 
The purpose of the o¢cupations was 
to safeguard the U. S. lend-lease sup- 
ply route into Russia. 

Russia is scheduled to withdraw 
her troops from Iran by March 2, 
Britain is scheduled to withdraw her 
troops soon after that date. 

When revolt broke out in Azer- 
baijan, the Iranian government at 
Teheran accused the Russians of 
helping the rebels. The Iranian gov- 
ernment said that Russian troops had 
prevented the Iranian army from en- 
tering Azerbaijan to put down the 
revolt. 

The Iranian government fears that 
Russia plans to gobble up Azerbaijan, 
and is backing the revolt for that 
reason. 

Russia denies this. Russia claims 
that the Azerbaijan revolt is a demo- 
cratic movement of the Iranian peo- 
ple. 

On January 21, the Iranian pre- 
mier, Ebrahim Hakimi, resigned. A 
premier more friendly to Russia may 
be appointed to take his place. If this 
happens, Iran may withdraw her 
complaint to the Security Council 
and settle her dispute with Russia 
“out of court.”* 


GREECE AND INDONESIA 
protest to the U.N.O. 
about the presence of British troops 
in Greece and Indonesia was an- 
swered at once by Britain. 

British troops are in Greece, said 


Russia's 


* Means word is defined on p. 13. 


Britain, to make sure that free and 
democratic elections are held in that 
country. Britain said that she invited 
the U. S., France, and Russia to send 
representatives to report on the 
Greek elections. The U. S. and 
France accepted the invitation, but 
Russia declined it. 

Premier of Greece, Themistokles 
Sophoulis, said: “British military 
forces are in Greece with the full con- 
sent of the Greek government, and 
are helping to maintain order.” 

Speaking of Indonesia, Britain 
pointed out that British troops were 
sent there by order of the combined 
Anglo-American Chiefs of Staff, with 
the full consent of the Dutch govern- 
ment. These British troops, said Brit- 
ain, were sent to Indonesia to disarm 


the Japanese armies after the war . 


ended. 

The Dutch have announced that 
they did not want British troops to 
withdraw from Indonesia at this 
time. 

In her complaint to the U.N.O., 
Russia charged that the British were 
helping the Dutch to defeat the In- 
donesian rebels who are fighting for 
independence. 

Many Indonesians have also made 
this charge since the war ended. But 
these Indonesians now say they ar¢ 
in favor of Britain keeping her troops 
in Indonesia a while longer. 

Sutan Sjahrir, Indonesian leade1 
said: “If the British withdrew now 
the Japanese might refuse to lay 
down their arms and might resist.” 

















Ocrosen 21. 1945. was an im- 


portant and exciting day in the life 
ot Antoinette Duval 

She pulled her threadbare coat 
around her more tightly as she ran 
up the steps of the school a few 
blocks from her home in Paris, and 
joined a line of waiting men and 
Soon, it Antoinette’s 
turn to walk up to the man at the 
desk. 

‘Your name?” he asked 

Antoinette Duval.” 

Address?’ 

64 Rue de la Blane he.” 

Age?’ 

Thirty-two.” 

‘Here is your ballot, Mlle. Duval. 
When you have marked it, fold it and 
slip it into this box.” 

So, Antoinette Duval cast her first 

ite 

SO. too 


women was 


millions of other French 
women were permitted to vote for 
the first time in their country s na- 
tional election—the first national 
election held in France in nine years. 

The French peopl have not been 
represented by a government of their 
“choice 1940 Hitler’s 
armies invaded France. The French 
people had to live under a govern- 
ment friendly This 
government had its headquarters at 


since when 


to the Germans 


Vichy France 
Most Frenchmen refused to recog- 
nize the Vichy government. Inside 


France, French patriots formed un- 
derground groups to oppose the Ger- 
the Vichy collaboration- 
ists.* Outside France, a French gen- 
Charles de Gaulle — rallied 


libertv-loving Frenchmen 


mnans and 


eral 
around 
bith 

The followers of General de Gaulle 
were first known as the Free French, 
later as the Fighting French. The 
Fighting French fought the Germans 
in North Africa and Italy. 


FRANCE 


FRENCH SEEK UNITY AND MORE 


IMPORTANT PLACE IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


After the Allied invasion of North 
Africa, a new French government 
was organized in Algiers under Gen- 
eral de Gaulle. The main purpose of 
the new government was to mobilize 
all French forces to join with Allied 
armies in the fight against the Axis. 
The French fought fiercely, awaiting 
the day when they could join with 
their comrades of the underground 
in driving the Nazis out of France. 

Finally, that day came. On June 
6, 1944, the Allies invaded the Nor- 
mandy coast and started the drive to 
Paris. When Paris was liberated, 
de Gaulle’s government took charge. 

In October, 1945, the people of 
France went to the polls to vote in 
favor of drawing up a new constitu- 
tion and to vote for members of an 
Assembly who would write the con- 
stitution. 

The first thing the Assembly did 
was to elect de Gaulle President 
of the Provisional Government* of 
France. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 


When the Assembly has finished 
writing the Constitution, and it has 
been approved by the people, the 
Assembly will be dissolved. A na- 
tional election will then be held to 
elect members of a new French Par- 
liament. 

Three major political parties won 


* Means word is defined on p. 13 


most of the 586 seats in the Constitu- 
ent Assembly.* They are the Com- 
munists, the Socialists, and the MRP 
(Mouvement Republicain Populaire, 
which means Popular Republican 
Movement). 

The Communists are represented 
by 152 delegates in the Constituent 
Assembly; the MRP by 150 dele- 
gates; and the Socialists by 139 dele- 
gates. However, the Socialists are 
supported by 49 delegates of minor 
political parties who are sympathetic 
to the Socialist program. This enables 
the Socialists to cast 188 votes in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

The remaining 96 seats in the Con 
stituent Assembly are divided among 
minor political parties. 

DE GAULLE VS. COMMUNISTS 

President de Gaulle and the Com- 
munists could not work together. 
The Communists did not like his pro- 
gram. And he refused to let them dic- 
tate to him. 

The fight between de Gaulle and 
the Communists came to an end on 
January 20, 1946. On that day, 
de Gaulle resigned as President 

De Gaulle’s resignation took th 
Constituent Assembly by surpri 
But they were not slow in choosing 
his successor. Three days after 
famous leader of the Fighting Fr: 
resigned, the Assembly elected Felix 


(Please turn to page 15) 


Cost of Living in France Compared to U. S. 


(Prices listed for U. S$. are OPA ceiling prices; prices listed for France are black market prices.) 
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THE MAP shows, in shaded yellow, the 


“ 


1 of Germany occupied by the 
ch. 

The remaining three zones into. which 
many was divided after her defeat 
occupied by Great Britain, Russia, 
the United States. Berlin is under 
sint control of all four powers. 
so marked on the map are the rich 
trial regions of the Ruhr and the 

land in western Germany, which 
wants put under international 
ol 
rid War Il marked the third time 
years that France had been at 
d by Germany. In 1870, in the 
o-Prussian War, the Germans cap- 
Paris and proclaimed a German 
In World War |, German armies 
made a battlefield of French soil 
ince- wants protection against a 
ble future attack by Germany. She 
ts the Ruhr, which supplied coal and 
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steel to the German war machine, to be 
controlled by the U. S., Britain, Russia, 
and France. 

She -wants the Rhineland, including 
the rich industrial region of the Saar, 
to be controlled by France, Belgium, and 
The Netherlands. Later, France wishes 
the Rhineland region to be made auton- 
omous. * 

If these things are done, Germany 
would become mainly an agricultural 
nation with some light industries. She 
would be made incapable, the French 
believe, of* making war again. 

France is anxious to prevent a future 
German attack because she is extremely 
weak. 

France today faces serious economic 
problems. Her roads and railways were 
wrecked during the war. Thousands of 
homes and factories were destroyed. 

France hasn’t enough food, clothing, 
and fuel. Because of these shortages, 


black markets * are everywhere in 
France. 

For the same reason, most French boys 
and girls are stunted and have a poor 
chance of growing into strong, healthy 
adults. 

France’s industries need 3,500,000 
tons of coal each month. Her mines are 
producing only two-thirds of this amount 

Socialists and Communists hold a ma 
jority in the present provisiona! French 
government. They favor government 
ownership of industries, power plants 
transportation. The coal mines in France 
are already owned by the government 
also some of the railroads 

So, in France, we see the same trend 
toward socialism that we see in Great 
Britain. Except that, in France, the forces 
of socialism seem to be moving faster 
(See last week’s Theme Article on Great 
Britain.) 


* Means word is defined on p. 13 








































RCHESTRA: “Tenting Tonight”... 

fade to background for: 

ANNOUNCER (over music): This is the 
eighteenth of November, 1863 .. . an 
utumn afternoon in a peaceful valley 
of Northern Maryland, It is a mild, still 
day . the smoky sun gleams low on 
harvest stubble and grazing herds. . . 
and there is no suggestion of the bitter 
strife that has raged for more than two 
and a half years, no hint of the war 
until... 

(Begin fading in locomotive, Civil 
War type, and bring gradually closer 
through: ) 

(Orncuestra: Begin fading out, to 
end as indicated) 

ANNOUNCER (without pause): ...a 
bustling little locomotive thrusts the 
towering cone of its smokestack around 
a bend in the valley and chuffs impor- 
tantly northward toward the hills of 
Pennsylvania the cars behind it 
draped with flags and filled with men 
in the blue of the Northern Army. 

(Blend to sound of train motion, as 
heard from within car: hold through) 

ANNOUNCER (a second’s pause): But 
not all are in uniform; here in the last 
car, watching the passing gold and rus- 
set land from the windows of a private 


compartment, are 
} 


two men in civilian 


garb 

Orncuestra: End 

ANNOUNCER: One is Abraham Lin- 

the other, vonnger man. is his 
tt sted perso! ] ride ] hn Hay, Lin 
coln’s eves are sombre and his voice is 
wearv fad as he Savs. 

Linco.n: John, I’m worried 

Hay: The war, sir? 

LINCOLN The Var is more than 








lan trom 


> CEMETERY RIDGE 


A radio play 
by D. H. Johnson 


When and Where and How Lincoln Might 
Have Written the Gettysburg Address 


worry, John. This is another matter (a 
long sigh). I'm afraid I’m going to cut 
a mighty sorry figure tomorrow. 

Hay (loyally): 1 wouldn’t say that, 
Mr. Lincoln! 

Lincotn (a little amused): You're 
too loyal, John. I might as well face the 
facts — any words of mine are going to 
sound mighty shoddy after Mr. Everett's 
speech. Have you read what he’s going 
to say? 

Hay: No, sir. I knew he sent you a 
copy — 

Lincotn: I have it here (rustle of 
paper). It’s a beautiful piece of writing. 

Hay (bitterly): And why not? They 
gave him three months to write it! They 
let you know two weeks ago, as an after- 
thought — with a message to Congress 
to prepare, a war going on, and — 

LINCOLN (interrupting gently): That 
doesn’t matter, John. I fear I couldn't 
have done this well if I'd had two years. 
Let me read you a little of Everett's 
speech (reads, rather rapidly). “Oration 
to be delivered by the Honorable Ed- 
ward Everett at the dedication of a Na- 
tional Soldiers’ Cemetery (voice trails 
off) at Gettysburg, November —” 
(aside) Yes, here’s the beginning. 

Reads, not oratorically) “Overlooking 
these broad fields 
the labors of the year, the 
mighty Alleghenies dimly towering be- 
for us 


now reposing from 
waning 


the grave of our brethren be- 
neath our feet, it is with hesitation that 
I raise my poor voice to break the elo- 
quent silence of God and Nature 

pause) ‘That's 


John, 


magnificent oratory, 


* Means word is defined on p. 13 


Hay: I'll grant that. Mr. Everett is 
the greatest speaker alive. How long 
wil] he talk, sir? 

LincoLn: About two hours, I reckon. 
Then they'll call on me for the dedica- 
tion. (sighs) And I'll make some stum- 
bling, inane® remarks — 

Hay (protesting): Mr. Lincoln! 

LincoLn (gently): That’s what a lot 
of folks say about my speeches, Jo! 
Looks like they'll have more cause than 
ever, hearing me after Mr. Everett 

Hay (hotly): It doesn’t matter what 
they say! 

LINCOLN: But it does. Not to m« 
I’m thinking of some of the folks wh 
be there. Mothers and fathers and wive: 
of men who died at Gettysburg. (Sighs 
If I could only think of the right thing 
to say - 

Hay: Couldn't you describe the bat- 
tle, sir? I mean, as it might have seemec 
to a soldier who took part in it? 7 
train’s full of soldiers. There must bx 
someone who saw action at Gettysburg 
you can talk to 

LINCOLN (considering): Yes, I reckon 
it might not do any harm at that. 

Hay: I'll go through the train and 
find someone at once, sir. (fades slight- 
ly) I'll send him in. Oh, by the way - 

Linco.n: Yes, John? 

Hay (slightly off): 1 have a letter for 
you in my dispatch case in the next car. 
(fade) V'll bring it when I come back 

(Open door . . . train sounds up; close 
door . . . train sounds down; train sounds 
alone for about three seconds, then 
knock on door.) 

LincoLn (calling): Yes, come in! 

(Open door train sounds up 
close door . . . train sounds down.) 

Wits (fading in): Private Wil 
liams reporting, sir. 

Lincotn (somewhat puzzled): Wil- 
liams? 

WituiaMs: I was asked to tell you 
about Gettysburg, sir. 

Lincotn: Oh! Oh, yes, of 
You were sent — (breaks off) Wait 4 
minute. You're Tom Williams! 

Wituias (pleased): I wasn't sure 
you'd remember me, sir. 

Linco.n: Well, I might not recognize 
you, Tom, the way you've filled out, | 
{ certainly remember you! (chuckle 
A few years back you were the noisiest 
boy in Springfield! 


' 
course 


WicuiaMs: I'm mighty sorry if [ usec 
to bother you, Mr. Lincoln. I reckor 
just liked to make a lot of racket 
(chuckles): Most 


fom. So you were at Gettysburg, eh? ! 


LINCOLN boys 
imagine you got enough racket there 


Wi_uiaMs: It was a mite noisy 

(pause) Awful quiet, too. 
LINCOLN 
WILLIAMS 

ing in a terrible storm, with cannon ! 


and musket balls for rain. A! 


Noisy and quietr 


Sometimes it was like | 


thundes 






sometimes it was so still you could hear 
uur own breathing. 

Lincoun: I didn’t know that. 

WituiaMs: The first time it was so 
vful quiet was the morning of the 
third day. My company was behind a 
stone wall on Cemetery Ridge. We 

uuld see the Rebs over on the next 

idge, about a mile away, getting ready 
for something. But hours and hours went 
y and it didn’t happen. It was getting 
juieter and quieter . . . and scarier, like. 

LINCOLN: Scarier? 

WiiuiaMs: I haven't told anyone but 

u, sir, but I was mighty scared. 

Lrncotn: I reckon it takes a brave 

in to admit that, Tom. 

WriuiaMs: Then, about noon, the ar- 
tillery opened up and it got good and 
noisy again, I wasn’t scared any more. 
[hen the Rebs started their advance 
ind the guns stopped. Fifteen thousand 
f them marching towards us . . . and 
it a sound. I got awful scared then. 


LIncoLN: What was it, Tom? A fear 
9 





t dying - 
WiiuiaMs: No, sir. What scared me 
is watching those men come on. They 
ere marching right into death and they 
ew it, but they didn’t even break step. 
u've got to have something to do that. 
u've got to believe in something. 
u've got to think you're right. 
LincoLn: They're brave men, Tom. 
ind they do believe they’re right. 
WiuiaM: The thing that scared me 
is thinking maybe they are right. All 
rough that awful stillness, the thought 
ept getting louder and louder in my 
ain: Maybe I'm wrong . maybe 
s wave of men coming on is some- 
thing there’s no use fighting against . . . 
iybe what they stand for is supposed 
happen. 
LINCOLN (quietly): I see. 
WittiaMs: Then the firing started 
d I didn’t have time to think for 
vhile and I wasn’t scared any more. 
: en I was shot — 
Lincotn: You were wounded? 
WiuiaMs: Musket ball in the throat, 
I fell down . . . the sky got kind of 
lark . . . and all the noise faded far 
ay and stopped. It was terribly quiet 
then . . . quieter than I ever knew it 
uld be. But that time I wasn’t scared. 
LincoLn: Why, not, Tom? 
WituiaMs: Because I figured I was 
ng, sir. , . and the whole thing came 
ar to me all at once like . . . like a 
eat light. I wasn’t scared any more 
ause I knew I wasn’t wrong. I real- 
d... those fellows that started this 
intry back in 76 started something 
t was meant to be. It’s worth fighting 
keep. It’s worth dying for . . . if the 
lows that don’t die take care of it 
ter you're gone. It’s got to keep on 
ng because it’s right! (pause) I— 
got to get back to duty, sir. 















LincoLn: Yes, goodbye, Tom. It’s 
been good talking to you. I'll write to 
your mother and tell her that I saw you. 

WituiaMs: You needn't, sir. Mother 
knows where I am. (fade) Goodbye, 
Mr. Lincoln . . . I'll see you again, 

(Open door . . . trains sounds up; 
close door . . . train sounds down; train 
sounds alone for about 3 seconds, then: 






























































“This country’s worth dying for 
if the fellows that don’t die 
take care of it after you’re gone.” 


open door ,. . train sounds up . . . close 
door; train at former level to end.) 

Hay (fading in when door opens): 
Oh, Mr. Lincoln—I went through the 
whole train. There’s no one aboard who 
saw action at Gettysburg. 

Lincoin: What? 

Hay: There’s no one on the train, sir, 
who was in the battle. 

Lincoun: But there must — Oh. 

Hay: What was that, sir? 

Linco_n: Never mind, John. Is that 
the letter you mentioned? 

Hay: Oh, yes, sir. It’s postmarked 
Springfield. Shall I read it? 

Lincoin: Yes, John. 

(Rustle paper) 

Hay: It’s from a Mrs. Williams. She 
says, “Dear Mr. Lincoln: As an old 


7 


neighbor, I know you will share my 
grief at the news that has just reached 
me. My son Tom gave his life at Gettys- 
burg, July 3rd. His company was at 
Cemetery Ridge when ——” 

LINCOLN (interrupting): Don’t read 
the rest, John, I know what it is. 

Hay: Very well, sir. 

Lincoin: I think I know what I'll say 
tomorrow, John. The whole thing has 
come clear to me like — (softly) like a 
great light. 

(Orcuestra: Taps, muted — Fade in 
play-off music through) 

WituiaMs (ghost voice): Those fel- 
lows that started this country back in "76 
started something that was meant to be. 

LINCOLN: Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth, on this 
continent, a new nation, conceived in 
liberty, and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal. 

WituuaMs (ghost voice): It’s worth 
fighting to keep. 

LincoLn; Now we are engaged in a 
great civil war, testing whether that na- 
tion, or any nation so conceived, and so 
dedicated, can long endure. 

WixuiaMs (ghost voice): It’s worth 
dying for — if the fellows that don’t die 
take care of it after you're gone. 

LINCOLN: We are met on a great bat- 
tle field of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field as a final 
resting place for those who here gave 
their lives, that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. But in a larger sense, 
we can not dedicate — we can not conse- 
crate, we can not hallow this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber what we say here, but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us, 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced, It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to 
that cause for which they here gave 
the last full measure of devotion — that 
we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain — that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom — and that this govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 





“The Man from Cemetery Ridge,’ by D. H. John- 
son, is printed here by permission of the author 
who holds and controls all performance rights to 
the play. Mr. Johnson generously grants schools 
permission to use this play for classroom and as- 
sembly programs if no admission is charged. For 
commercial and all other performances, including 
radio broodcasting, application must be made to 
D. H. Johnson, ¢/o Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42d 
Street, New York 17, N.Y 
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2. Smaller Than the Afom 


By DAVID DIETZ, Author ef “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era’ 


OU KNOW that electricity 

will pass through a solid — 
such as steel or copper — and 
through many liquids. 

But what about gases? Did 
you ever realize that a gas like 
also 


oxygen or hydrogen can 
act as a conductor of an elec- 
tric currentr 


Usually 


conductors. But if the electrici- 


such gases are poor 


tv has enough force (voltage), 





Crookes, who really made a | 
discovery. 
Like the other scientists, 


Crookes pumped the air out 

of his glass tube — but he did 

not introduce a gas into the 

tube. Instead, he tried to pass | 
the high voltage electricity 

through the almost perfect vac- 

uum in the tube. 


Crookes’ Experiment 


It worked. Electricity flowed 
from the anode (the “entering” 
electrode) to the cathode (the 
“exit” electrode). As the elec- 
tricity passed through the vac- 
uum, the tube gave off a weird 


| blue light 


it can drive its way through 
any gas. This is just what light- 
ning does 

Back in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, this was 
considered “big news.” Scien- 
tists shot electric currents | 
through every gas known to 
them. Thev had more fun than 

kitten with a ball of string. 

First, they would pump the 
iir out of a glass tube. Then 
they introduced into the tube 


a little of the gas to be studied 





Sealed into ich end of “the 
tube were two platinum wires 
illed ele trodes 
When high voltage electricity 
was passed through the rare- 
fied® gas, from one electrode 
to the other the gas glowed 
with a certain color, Each gas 
gave ft a different color. Ou 
1eO!1 signs ind Huorescent 
lights were made possible DY 
these early experiments 
All these experiments with 
brightly glowing gases were 
great fun, but they added 
iothing to man’s knowledge of 
the atom 
Then, ilong came an English 
ientist named Sir William 
Smash Atom News 
Five S attleship all 
t ve Id V 
I nea ror 
itom-bompb tests to | ne 
Ma Arr Na nit I 
i-Pa c in tl Marshal! 
Islands area. German and Japa 
nese warships will also be used 
as targets for the test 














Crookes thought that 


an ac- 
tual ray was passing between | 
the anode and cathode of his 


vacuum tube. The ray seemed 


to start at the cathode — so 
Crookes called it “a cathode 
ray. 

What was this cathode ray, 


Crookes wondered. It certainly 
light, If 
placed a little paddle wheel in 


the tube,-the ray would cause 


wasn't ordinary you 


the wheel to revolve. Ordinary 
light could not do that 
the ray was composed of par- 
ticles of matter? 

This was an exciting thought 


Crookes lt the 
particles of matter, they might 


to rays were 





| it “radiant matter” 


| ing shorelines. It is 





— because 
of the way it glowed, 


Poor Crookes! He had stum- 


bled on a great discovery — 
and had _ misunderstood _ its. | 
meaning. 

A young English professor 


named John J. Thomson heard 
of Crooke’s experiment, He did 
not believe the cathode ray 
could be a fourth form of mat- 
ter. 


Thomson's Discovery 


Thomson designed new cath- 
ode ray tubes. He built mag- 
netic fields right into them. He 
found that the stream of par- 


| ticles (cathode ray) were al- 
| ways attracted to the positive 


plate. This meant that each of 
the tiny particles was charged 
with electricity — and the charge 
was negative. 

Thomson spent years experi- 
menting with these tiny particles 
of negative electricity — later 
christened electrons. He proved 
that an electron weighed only 








} 





1/1800th as much as an atom 
of hydrogen. Now, hydrog 
is the smallest and lightest 
the atoms. So this meant that 
an electron even smaller 
it is the stuff of which atom: 
themselves are made. 

There must be an equ 
charge of positive electricity 
the atom for each charge of 
negative electricity, Thomson 
reasoned, If there were not, th: 
atom would simply fly apar' 
because negative charges repe! 
each other. 

This electron theory was 
great step forward. Scientist: 
now realized that matter was 
not solid, after all, Atoms wer: 
not tiny solid balls — they were 
themselves formed of tiny pai 
ticles of electricity. 

But what actually took plac 
inside an atom — packed 
chock-full of electrical energy? 

A woman helped to supply 
the answer. 


is 


SO 


Next week: The Curies 


Were Curious. 





Something new has been add- 
ed to our technique for chart- 
aerial 
camera with nine lenses. (See 
photo Weighing 350 
pounds, the huge new camera 
photographs an area of 124 
square miles in one picture at 


an 


below. ) 


| an altitude of 14,000 feet; 313 


Perhaps | 


be influenced by magnetic at- 

traction. And they were! 
When Crookes placed a | 

strong magnet near the tube. 


the cathode rays were actually 
bent out of their normal path 
between the two electrodes. One 
pole of the magnet pulled the 
ray toward it. The other pole 


pushed the ray in the opposite | 
direction 

Crookes tingled with excite- 
ment. He decided that he was 


not dealing with ordinary matter 

such as solids, liquids, and 
He was dealing with a 
fourth form of matter! He’d call 


gases 


* Means word is defined on p. 13. 
RADAR REACHES THE 





square miles at 22,000 feet. In 
addition to the major lenses 
which snap the actual photo- 


reer 


Saat en 





graph, the camera contains 49 
lenses to record date, time, ph: 
tographic number, level or tilt 
and other technical data. Phot 


below shows camera being 


| raised by cable into a plan 


| 
| 





The U. S. Coast Guard and 
Geodetic Survey have completed 
a joint two months’ operatio 
charting the shores of Alaska 
the Aleutian Islands, and t 
Bering Sea, using this camer 


Cae Tt tell 


Wide Wor 


Lieut. W. B. Hale and nine-eyed camera. 


SEE PAGE 16. 








BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


PAUL REVERE (1735-1818) 


"Handyman of the Revolution’ 


HEN people think of Paul Revere, they think of Longfellow’s poem and 

a legendary figure on a horse. Revere was actually an earnest patriot | 

who served his country not only as a hard-riding messenger, but also as a 7 
skilled craftsman, mechanic, inventor, and industrial pioneer. 

At the age of 13, Revere began learning the silversmith trade from his 
father. His tankards, trays, and coffee pots soon earned him a reputation 
as the best silversmith in America. He also did copper engraving, and drew 
many political cartoons to stir up the colonists against Britain. Revere’s 

TT famous ride to Lexington and Concord was only one of many he took as a 
——~ SBE x _ dispatch messenger for the Boston Committee of Correspondence. 
Sat ~/ ie N Revere was 65 when he set up the first mill to roll sheet copper in 
. - \"¢ Ite America. As Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., the business still flourishes. 
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WELL TEACH THE 
BRITISH TO TAX 
THE TEA! 























2. When General Gage prepared to capture 
the colonists’ military supplies in 1775, Revere 
thought of a plan to warn the patriots of the 
British departure from Boston. 


REMEMBER-ONE LANTERN \WEZLL BE WATCHING THE 
MF THEY LEAVE BY LAND, TWO\ STEEPLE OF THE OLD WORTH 
/F THEY LEAVE BY SEA! CHURCH FOR YOUR SIGNAL! 

























1. On December 16, 1773, a 
¥ band of colonists, disguised 
as Indians, dumped 342 
4 chests of British tea into the 
SERGUNNA all Harbor. Revere was a leader 


3 . aaa . 
SS SE ; 
AOR SRN of this “Boston Tea Party.” 


WARN HANCOCK AND ADAMS$ 
70 LEAVE. THE BRITISH ARE 
MARCHING ON LEXINGTON 
AND CONCORD ! 













BOSTON 

HARBOR 1S 

A TEAPOT 
TONIGHT f 


































4. During the eight years of war that followed, 
Revere aided the colonists by printing money for 
the Continental Congress, making gunpowder, 
and repairing cannon for the Continental army. 































WE GAVE THE 
CONSTITUTION A 
NEW COPPER HULL 

IN 14 DAYS ! 


AND All THE COPPER 
WAS MAQOE /N THE 
UNITEO STATES. 

HOORAY FOR PAUL 
REVERE! A 


Li 3.”Ontheeighteenth f. a tia LL San / fe; : e- 
/ of April, in Seventy- & : a ye & 4S” 

8 five,’ two lanterns > 7 4 “—< 
| were hung in the Pipe =1 } y we | —a 

[oie Revere rode [ijiau eyes ee = j 
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t = ad th — the 5. When independence had been won, 

Midel Sieg re AMY] Revere resumed his business activities. Cop- 
1} er “wenn venage : \ per from his mill was used on the State House 
eh - \j dome in Boston and on our warships. 
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TIPS FOR GIRLS 


Rise and Shine! 


Do you come down to breakfast with your hair still in bobby 
pins, face still asleep, and a grumpy disposition? It’s not the 
way to endear yourself to the home folks! The cold-water 
treatment for face and neck is guaranteed to bring you out 
of the sleepy-time class. Next, down the hatch with two 
glasses of water. And, before you show up for Wheaties, 
don’t forget to take out the curlers —and do say “Good 
Morning.” Starts you and the family off right. 


Top-Drawer Secret 


lf you share your room with an older or younger sister, 
you probably have “space problems.” One step towards a 
solution is to divvy up the drawer space and then respect 
each other's territory! Use the section system in your top 
drawer. Thumbtack into place the lower halves of cardboard 
boxes, lined with colored wrapping or shelving paper. Keep 
your things in place. Saves time and trouble! 


Big Drip Dep't. 


Are you a member of the Nightly Laundry League? Mem- 
bers say their clothes last longer and look better! The only 
drawback is that some “eager beavers” leave the bathroom 
so draped and dripping that you have to fight your way into 
the tub through a maze of wet wash! Ask Mom to arrange a 
clothes line in the “extra room” or kitchen. Roll wet wash in 
a towel and leave it for a few minutes to get rid of drippings. 
Then on the line, papers on the floor, just in case. 


Sweater Girl 


Nothing’s nicer than a clean sweater — unless it’s shrunk 
to the size of a glove! Keep ‘em in shape by taking the 
measurements (or tracing the outline on paper) before wash- 
ing. Then stretch it to size, while damp. Use lukewarm (not 
hot) water, sudsy with mild soap flakes. Squeeze (don’t rub) 
the suds through the sweater until the dirt has vamoosed. 
Rinse thoroughly (at least twice), squeeze (never wring), roll 


it in a towel for 15 minutes, then stretch to size. 
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TIPS FOR BOYS 


Trail Blazing — Home Style 


Could you be tracked down by the trail you leave? Base- 
ball on the icebox, crumbs on the radio, sweater on the 
sofa, tie on the lampshade, and shirt on the bannisters? 
This sort of trail blazing is hard on your mother’s disposition 
and on your clothes. Put coats and jackets on hangers as 
soon as you shed them. Pants stay neater if hung by the 
cuffs on clip-hangers. Ties go on a rack, unless they're knitted 
— then roll ‘em. Sweaters are folded and kept in a dresser 
drawer, or on the closet shelf, not on the floor. 


Pants Pressed While You Wait 


And you do the pressing! Better have your mother or 
older sister supervise the first try, but you take it from there. 
First, brush well and remove any spots with a good cleaner. 
While the iron is heating (3-4 minutes, no more), dampen o 
cloth to use in the pressing process. Place folded trousers 
on the board with cuffs toward the narrow end. The damp 
cloth goes between the pants and the iron —to prevent 
shine or injury to the material. Don’t bear down like a ten- 
ton truck when you come to the creases — just be firm. And 
watch that the iron doesn’t get too hot while you’re pressing, 
or you'll burn your britches behind you! 


Making Your Mark 


That Old Black Magic should be left strictly in the song 
department — and not on the bathroom towels. If you con- 
centrate on getting all the dirt off in the scrubbing process, 
you won't leave half the sand lot on the towel. Use a stiff 


brush and a rugged-type soap — and scrub. 


McGee-Type Hall Closet 


Do your family get “bopped on the bean” by balls and 
such when they open the hall closet door??? Stow your sports 
equipment in your own closet or room. Clean the dirt off all 
sports equipment, after using. Balls (foot and basket) hold 
their shape better inflated. Limber up your baseball glove 
by frequent oilings or saddle-soapings. Keep a ball in the 
glove; makes a neat pocket, ready for action! 





Pool Shark 


N land, 15-year-old Jimmy McLane, 

of Akron, Ohio, is just one of the | 
2,701,000 American high school boys 
vho are perspiring their way through | 
geometry and Latin. 

At sea —or, better yet, in a pool — 
limmy is a rip-snortin’ wonder. He is 
the youngest champion in the history of 
men’s swimming. He holds the national 
S00 and 1,500 meters titles. 

Jimmy has been swimming for five | 
vears. His older sister, aged 17, gave 
him his start. One day she lured Jimmy 
to the pool of the Firestone Swimming 
Club. 

The Firestone coach, Harold Minto, 
took one look at Jimmy’s size 10% feet, 
ind started raving. For swim purposes, 
the feet were as good as frog webbing. 

All Jimmy could do at the time was 
addle. But Coach Minto went to work 
m him. In six months, Jimmy had de- 
eloped a terrific kick. After three years | 
f hard practice, Jimmy won both the 
boys’ and men’s long-distance cham- 
pionships. 

His family doesn’t know where he | 
zets his ability. Dad can just about stay | 
float. Mom can’t swim a stroke. And 
kid-sister Kate. who is 8, doesn’t even 
vant to be bothered with swimming. 

Meanwhile, Jimmy continues to prac- | 
tice two hours every morning, except | 
Sundays. In the afternoon, he attends | 
Buchtel High School, where he is a 

yphomore. Jimmy is a straight-A stu- 
ent — except for Latin. 


Ask your teacher about 





THE CLOSING DATE FOR 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
IN. YOUR AREA. You may still be 


LLL LL 


able to get “under the wire” and 
win part of the $11,020 total in 

cash prizes. 
> STUDENTS IN GRADE 7-12 
[4 You are ALL eligible to enter the Scholas- 
tic Art Awards. Ask your teacher for the 


Rules Booklet. Or send for one direct. 


But hurry — hurry — hurry! 


SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
220 EAST 42ND $T., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Champ Jimmy McLane, of Buchtel 


High, Akron, O.—no swooning, pliz. CCIW UWL LULU UUUUL ULL LUUL 
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These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


6. What is the main task of the pres- 
ent National Assembly? 
To try traitors; (b) To plan 
programs of entertainment for the 
French people; (c) To write a new 
constitution for France 


7. How many republics has France 


(a) one; (b) two; (c) three 


8. What group of the French people 
voted in last October’s elections for the 


ry 
zi 
| {Citizenship Quiz 
1. A LA FRANCE 
Underline the correct answer to each fas 
of the following questions. Score 4 
: points each Total, 40 
F 1. What nation invaded France in 
¢ 1940? 
t a Germany: (b) Russia; (c) had? 
E ngland 
2. Who was leader of the Free 
French? 
(a) General Charles de Gaulle; (b) first time? 
Pierre Laval: (c) Joan of Ar 


3. What new party won a large num- 
ber of seats in the French National As- 
sembly r 

(a) GOP: 


b) MRP; (c) RSVP 


| 4. Who is Provisional President of 
| France? 


(a) 
Gouin 


(b) Felix 


General de Gaulle; 
(c) Charles Boyer 


elected? 


(b) By the Na- 
(c) By the UNO 


5. How was he 
(a) By the people; 


tional Assembly: 


(a) Women; 
Vichyites 


(b) Politicians; (c) 
9. What is the approximate size of 
France’s population? 
(a) 20,000,000; 
(c) 60,000,000. 


10. What four 
many? 
(a) U. S., Belgium, 
sia; (b) U. 
ain; (c) 
Britain 


(b) 40,000,000; 


nations occupy Ger- 


Holland, Rus- 
S., France, Russia, Brit- 
France, China, Russia, 





My score 








your pencil drawings PLUS 
cial Supplementary Award! 


one 


pencil drawings —in the 19th An- 


nual Scholastic Awards Contest. And — 
win one of the Special Supplementary 
Awards — a Venus Drawing Pencil 
“p.1 - 

Palette Every prize winner in 
classifications 1 through 18 (See 


Rules Booklet) 
this kit of famous pencils. 


will receive 
















¥ Get your entries in! 


THERE’S STILL TIME 


to win one of the 24 Cash Prizes for 


of the 24 Cash Prizes for your 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, 


a Spe- 


(1) See your Art Instructor 
(2) Use the Professionals’ Pencil 


Yes, make sure your pencil renderings have full 


depth and “color” by using the pencils the profes- 


sional artists use — VENUS Drawing Pencils — in 
17 degrees or shades of black. 





HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





| c. —— Making picketing illegal. 


d. —— Removing price ceilings 
e.—— Merging the armed services 
BE? — Stopping construction of airports 

g. —— National health program. 

h, —— Maintaining our Army by voluntee: 
only. 

i. —_ Development of Great Lakes-S! 
Lawrence seaway. 

j. —- Hiring employees regardless of thei: 
race, creed, or color. 





2. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


in the blanks 
Score 5 points 


Write your answers 
under the questions. 
each. Total, 20. 

















































1. From what high 
French office did he 
resign? 


2. Nation occupying 
Azerbaijan. 



































3. What “Big 3” na- 
tion has troops sta- 
tioned here? 


4. Who would be- 
come President if 
Truman and Byrnes 


died? 





My score 


3. PRESIDENTIAL PROGRAM 


In the following list are 10 state 
ments. Five of them represent things 
President Truman is in favor of. Five 
misrepresent the President’s program 
Check the five the President favors 
Score 4 points for each check. Total, 20 
a. —__ Lower wages. 

b. —— Full employment. 


My score —— 


4. WHERE IS IT? 


In the left-hand column are names o! 
four places and one meeting. Where 
are they? Where is the meeting being 
held? Match the names in the two 
columns. Score 4 points each. Total, 20 


1. ——- Azerbaijan a. France 
2._—_ UNO Meeting b. Germany 

3 Java c. Iran 
ee d. Netherlands 
4. — Ruhr East Indies 


5. —_ Normandy e. London 





My score My total score 













S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





Words starred® in the magazine are defined 
below 


inane (in-ANE), p. 6. Silly, foolish. 

rarefied (RARE-ih-fide), p. 8. Made 
less dense; thinned out. 

autonomous (awe-TON-uh-muss), p. 
5. Self-governing, independent. From 
the Greek autos meaning self and 
nomos meaning laws. An autonomous 
country, therefore, has the power to 
make the laws by which it will be 
governed. 

out of court, p. 3. If two individuals 
or nations can agree to settle a dispute 
between themselves, they do not bring 
their case before a court — i.e. they set- 
tle it out of court. The United Nations 
Organization, which is the court of the 
nations, encourages out-of-court settle- 
ments wherever possible. 

collaborationist —(kuh-labb-uh-RAY- 
shuhn-ist), p. 4. One who works with, 
or cooperates with another person, insti- 
tution, or government. The Vichy gov- 
ernment of France collaborated with the 
German invaders. It took its orders 
from the Germans and saw that their 
laws were carried out. 

Provisional Government (pruh-VIZH- 
ihn-uhl), p. 4. A temporary govern- 
ment; a government that lasts only until 
i permanent one is set up. 

Constituent Assembly kuhn-STIT- 
ou-uhnt), p. 4. An assembly that is 
given the task of drawing up a con- 
stitution. The Constituent Assembly of 
France will write a constitution for the 
Fourth Republic. 

black market, p. 5. Illegal sale of 
carce goods at very high prices. In 
France, the black market arose during 
the German occupation when farmers 
ind storekeepers refused to sell thei: 
goods to the Germans and sold them 
nstead to their fellow Frenchmen, but 
it high prices 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS | 


(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


Felix Gouin (fay-LEEX GWAN. The 


\ is nasalized. The a is pronounced as 


in cat.), p. 4 
Charles de Gaulle (SHARL duh 
GOAL), p. 4. 


Ruhr (roor), p. 5.. 
Azerbaijan (ah-zuhr-by-JAHN), p. 3. 
Iran (ih-RAHN), p. 3. Formerly 


nown as Persia. 


Indonesia (in-doe-KNEE-zhuh). p. 3. 


Tough Pull 
Mother: “Edward, why don’t you let 
ur little brother have your sled part 
f the time?” >» 
Edward: “Oh, Hut I do, Mother. | 
take it going down the hill, and he pulls 
it back up the hill.” 


Gail Morrison, Louisville (Miss.) School 














Oatmeal Leads in 
3 Vital Elements 


Every Athlete Needs 


Read Why Famous Coaches 
Recommend QUAKER OATS 


Hs di “Quaker Oats deserves a place on 
any athlete’s breakfast menu. Author- 
ities agree oatmeal is one of our best 
basic stamina foods.” So say Adolph 
Rupp, Ray Meyers, Nibs Price, 
“Pops” Harrison, Hugh Devore and 
many other famous coaches who rec- 
ommend Quaker Oats as a food that 


will help athletes star! 





Of all the world’s great cereals, 
whole grain oatmeal is most favored 
by nature in Protein for stamina, 
Vitamin B, for energy... and even 
in Food-Energy itself! It’s a great 
food to help you build solid muscles, 


to help you through when the going 





is rough! 

Enjoy a delicious hot Quaker Oats 
breakfast every morning. Quaker 
Oats is voted best tasting ... voted 
BEST FOR YOU! 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats 
Are the Same = 


Quaker Oats 
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i Money! Honor! 
An Art Career! 
Here’s Your Chance! 


; WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


| FINGER PAINTING 


With just a little effort on your part you may 
1 be one of the many lucky students to capture 
a cash prize — bring honor to your school — 
and get a good start on an interesting ca- 


reer. Everyone who submits an entry gains 


y something — for the experience you win may 
if later prove even more valuable than money 
i So try — try — try! There’s still time 


$225 CASH PRIZES 
FOR GENERAL DESIGN 


$75 CASH PRIZES 
FOR FINGER PAINTINGS 


You may enter a design for any purpose and 
for any kind of material — paper, fabric, 
wood, plastic, linoleum, oilcloth, metal. And 


Finger Painting is easy. So get busy! 


THESE FREE BOOKLETS 
WILL HELP YOU 


You'll need a copy of the Awards Rule 
booklet supplied by Scholastic Magazine. 
You'll also find it helpful to send to Binney 
& Smith Co. for free “S.A.” booklets show 
ing how to use Gold Medal art products. 


THESE GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
WILL HELP YOU 


Crayola Wax Crayons, Artista Tempera, Ar- 
tista Water Colors, Artista Powder Paint, 
Perma Pressed Crayons, Pos-Ter-Art Colored 
Chalk Crayons, Shaw Finger-Paint. All are 
Gold Medal products 





Sponsored by 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


4] East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











IN the Word Wiz- 
ards! Grow Word Trees 
made up of words which 
are important in building 
a better world! 

Send your Word Trees 
to Junior Scholastic Word Wizards, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
| Be sure to include your name, address, 
_school, and name of your teacher. 








EVA JACOBY 


| Stokley School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEAN GOLDEN 


Raygan’s Run School, 
Morgansville, W. Va 


ape 
set ak 


ED at 
paw 


O 
M 
CLARA WOOLFOLK 


Cleveland School, 
Tampa, Florida 


DIANE SLIFER 


Central School, 
Woodbury, N. J 


[ Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


ve~vA Walk in 
Were Expendable. 





the Sun. 
“v-The 


Drama: 
vvw“They 





“Adventure for Two. ““Johnny in the 
|Clouds. ““The Seventh Veil. “Kitty. 
|“Diary of a Chambermaid. 
|“Spellbound. ““Saratoga Trunk. “The 
Man in Grey. “Leave Her to Heaven. 
| “Whistle Stop. “Detour. 
| Comedy: “Because of Him. ““Break- 
fast in Hollywood. “She Wouldn’t Say Yes. 
|““~Colonel Effingham’s Raid. “What 
| Next, Corporal Hargrove? “People Are 
| Funny. ““Weekend at the Waldorf. “Get- 
| ting Gertie’s Garter. ~““Blithe Spirit. 
Musical: “Ziegfeld Follies. -““The 
Harvey Girls. ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
| “Mexicana. “Masquerade in Mexico. “The 
. Sisters. “Stork Club. “State Fair. 
Mystery: “Cornered. “Behind Green 
| Lights. “Danger Signal. ~“Mildred Pierce. 
|“-~The House on 92nd Street. ““And 
| Then There Were None. 
| Western: ““San Antonio. 
| Town. “Frontier Gal. 
Navajo Kid 


“¥ Abilene 
“Dakota. “The 





t 
On QHNY 
So TI 


Bells of St. Mary’s. ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. | 


“Shock. | 


POPULAR 


college pen 


utth th RIGHT POINT 
for the way YOU write 


| 






| Y 





numbered 
points 


| It’snowonderthat theEsterbrook 


| Fountain Pen is a leading favorite 


| on college and prep school cam- 
| puses. It’s the only pen with a 


choice of 33 numbered point 


| styles...a point for every pur- 


| pose. That makes it the most 


practical pen for school work... 


| a pen that’s ready for any assign- 
| ment...it always offers the right 


point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


or The Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





FRANCE 


(Continued from page 4) 
Gouin, a Socialist, to the presidency. 
President immediately | 
formed a new Cabinet made up of | 
members of the Communist, Social- 
ist, and MRP parties. 


THE FOURTH REPUBLIC 


When the Constituent Assembly is 


“ 
Gouin 


dissolved and a French Parliament is | 


elected, France will form her Fourth 
Republic. 

The First Republic was formed in 
1792 during the French Revolution, 
when the people of France over- 
threw their king. It lasted until 1804, 
when Napoleon became emperor. 

The Second Republic lasted from 
1848 to 1852, Napoleon's 
nephew had himself crowned Em- 
peror Napoleon III. 

In 1875, the Third Republic was 
formed. It lasted for 65 years — until 
Hitler's 
French border in 1940 and in six 
weeks brought France to her knees. 

Why did France fall so quickly? 

There were many reasons. 

The French army was old- 
fashioned in its fighting methods and 
badly equipped. 


when 


armies swept across the 


French factories 
were not fully engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials. The French 
people were over-confident. 


TOO MANY COOKS 


But perhaps the most important 


reason for the fall of France was the | 


lack of unity and the weakness of the 
French government. It was a case of 
‘too many cooks spoiling the broth.” 


Driving feet thundering down the 
arena floor— 


Crazy,ear-splitting cheers, a ball 
shooting out towards the basket— 








In 1940, France had about 15 po- 


litical parties. No single party could | 
win a majority of the seats in the | 
French Parliament for any length of | 
time. This resulted in great confusion. | 
In 20 years, France had 35 cabinets! | 


Even today, France lacks unity. 


But there seems to be more of it than | 


there was in the years before the war. 

Although France is a member of 
the “Big 5,” and is a permanent mem- 
ber of the Security Council of the 
U.N.O., she is keenly aware of her 
weakness among the world powers. 

But the people of France are full 
of courage and hope. If they can co- 
operate better in political affairs, if 
they can get the cooperation they 
need from other great nations, they 
vill have a good chance of regaining 
their place in the sun. 


And click—with a flick of your 
finger you stop everything just as 
it is! 

You leave men clawing the air, 
a moment of rare excitement cap- 
| tured forever in another thrilling 
| picture. That’s the wonder of pic- 
tures: they form a permanent rec- 
ord of the thrills of your life. 


And it’s easy to get plenty of 
good pictures when you use de- 
pendable Ansco film. 


For Ansco films have “‘wide lati- 
tude,” a quality which makes your 
picture taking simpler and more 
certain. 

Even if you make small, acci- 
dental errors in adjusting the lens 
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You can stop this game 


with one finger! 


diaphragm or shutter, you still 
get good pictures with Ansco film. 


Always make sure the film is 
Ansco—for better pictures, always! 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


ASK FOR 





Ans CO 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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ITS EASY WITH 
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TEXTILE 
' . COLORS! 


— es thee Se 


‘ in i iothes and 
lis \ 7 t match your 
vin a ish prize 
Pr » Textile Colors 
the first 
\ 
T iry 
isive mate 
Send for this booklet! 


$900 CASH PRIZES 

















fm | Contact with the Moon 


OR weeks, Diana had dreamed of 

talking to the Man in the Moon. Each 
night she gazed up at his shining face 
— the symbol of romance. But it seemed 
hopeless. He lived 238,857 miles away! 

Then Diana’s big moment came. She 
called up to the Man in the Moon — 
and he answered! 

What did he sound like? His voice 
was a little higher in pitch than the 
hum of a radio when a station is not 
tuned in. 

Who is Diana whose mysterious voice 
can summon these replies? 

Diana is an Army Signal Corps 
project 

On the morning of January 10, at 
Army Signal Corps laboratories in Bel- 
mar, N. J., radar “pulses” (waves) were 
beamed to the moon. They were sent 
from a specially constructed, double- 
sized antenna at the rate of one pulse 
every four or five seconds. 

It took only 24 seconds for the radar 
pulses to travel to the moon and return 

a distance of 477,714 miles. Each 
pulse traveled at about the speed of 
light 186,000 miles per second. 


The echoes reflected by the moon 


| were recorded on an oscilloscope (a very 


sensitive receiving machine). 
For a week. tests were made when 


the moon rose and set. The available 
radar equipment was not strong enough 
to reach the moon when it was high 
up in its arc, 

When the first echo came back in 2% 
seconds, scientists were convinced that 
it was the moon they had reached “be- 
cause there was nothing else there.” 

Another thing made them certain 
that they had reached the glowing 
planet. At moonrise (when the first con- 
tact was made) the earth travels toward 
the moon at the rate of 750 miles an 
hour. As a result, radar pulses aimed 
at the moon at moonrise will return in 
less time than it takes them to reach 
the moon. To record the echoes, certain 
frequency adjustments were made in 
the radar equipment. The frequency of 
the echoes that bounced back made 
scientists certain that their radar pulses 
had reached the moon. 

Calling on the moon may be fun — 
but what practical value has it? 

The experiments proved one thing 

that radar waves sent out from the 
earth can penetrate the ionosphere en- 
circling it. 

More important are the almost limit- 
less possibilities of applying the new 
‘discovery” in war and peace. 

Next week: Visit to the Moon 


I H n, N. ¥. Datly Mirror 
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MOON'S DIAMETER: 
_2ZISOMILES. | 

SPEED OF LIGHT: 
186,000 MILES 

PER SECOND. 
IONOSPHERE COVERS 

EARTH, STARTING 

38 MILES UP. | 


‘THICKNESS OF 
IONOSPHERE: 
2 50 MILES APPROX 
THICKNESS OF 
STRATOSPHERE, 


7 MILES APPROX | 
r * 3 


ee 















How're you domg? 





Jerry is walking along the sidewalk 
wih two girls. Should he: 


A. Walk on the outside next to the 
curb? 

B. Walk between the girls for a while, 
then walk next to the curb for a while? 


C. Walk between the two girls? 


C seems to us the sensible thing to 
do. The etiquette books usually say that 
the boy should always walk next to the 
curb, If so, the girl inside may be left 
out of the conversation! We believe 
this is a point of etiquette that isn’t 
worth arguing about. Let the boy walk 
between the two girls and make “every- 
body happy.” However, three or more 
persons walking side-by-side should be 
careful not to ‘block the path of other 
pedestrians. A boy, walking between 
two girls, should drop back to make 
room for passers-by when the occasion 
requires it. 


YOU, INC. 


RE you “always in a jam” with your 

homework? 

Before supper you think there's plenty 
of time. Then, suddenly, it’s bedtime 
ind you haven't even started! 

Last night, for example. You honestly 
meant to do your homework early. But 
after three telephone calls, two radio 
programs, and a slight snack — well, 
Mom didn’t mean maybe when she said, 
“Go to bed!” 

How do people find time to do every- 
thing they’re supposed to? 


te, FREE cnr Ans, 


14K GOLD FINISH 





Shown BASKETBALL 
% Send 75c Plus 15¢ Tax. Also Avail- 
\ctual able on 18-inch Chain—Price $1.25 


Plus 25c Tax. WE PAY POSTAGE. 
FREE NEW CATALOG 


Size 





TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 56-8, BROOKLYN (24), N. Y. 








The answer is that they don’t find 
time; they organize it. And they stick to 
a job until it’s finished. 

Organize your time. Run yourself on 
a business basis. Have regular “office 
hours” for homework. Your “office 
space” can be a desk or a table—but if 
possible in your own room, or some- 
where you can post a sign: “Private— 
Keep Out!” 

Keep your supplies in your “office 
space.” Don’t scatter them all over the 
house. And when you start to do your 
homework—do it! Those phone calls can 
wait. So can the radio. And all the left- 
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overs in the refrigerator aren’t likely to 
vamoose in an hour’s time! 

If you stick to business during “office 
hours,” your school life will run smooth- 
er—and you'll have moré time for fun, 


too. 


The Clove 





BIB and TUCK 
appear again next week. 
High School editors interview 


DANNY KAYE 
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Great Moments of 


THE WAR! 





WENTY-SIX great war pic- 

tures! Thrill-packed action 
shots taken by combat cameramen 
from all the Armed Forces. Full- 
color cover of this new book shows 
famed U.S.S. Missouri’s guns in 
action! All this, plus the exciting 
story of photography at war! Ask 





your local GRAFLEX Dealer for 
a FREE copy, or send 10c, to cover 
handling, to Room 46, GRAFLEX, 
Inc., Rochester 8, New York 
(Formerly The Folmer Graflex 
Corporation). 


VISIT Grafiex Information Centers — At 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. and 
3045 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif, 


GRAFLEX gers great pictures! 
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Wrong End 


A man was wobbling along the street 
with a walking stick several inches too 
tall for comfort. A friend saw him and 
said: 

“That’s a nice stick, but you should 
have a few inches cut off the bottom.” 

“That wouldn't help,” said the man. 

vt s the top end that’s too high.” 


rence Miller, Livingston Schoc New Brunswick, N. J 


Time Marches On 


Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith met after 
not having seen each other for three 
years. Each looked at the other criti- 
cally. Finally, Mr. Smith said: 

“What's the matter, Brown? You don’t 
look as well-dressed as you did three 
years ago.” 

“That’s funny,” remarked Mr. Brown, 


“I'm wearing the same clothes.” 


Frank J. Sunseri, School 4, Rochester, N. ¥ 


New Insignia 


looking over a new 
asked, “What’s that 


A paratrooper, 
transport plane, 


weird-looking insignia on the fuselage?” 


“Sh!” warned the pilot. “That's the 


commanding officer looking out of the 


porthole.’ 
Bobby Patterson, L. P. Cowart School, Dallas, Tex 


All's Well in Arabia 


“Did you know 
asylums in Arabia?” 
“No, I didn’t. 


asylums?” 


that there are no 
John asked Jane. 
Why don’t they have 
she answered. 


“Because nomad people live in the 

i desert.” 

: Sam Swihart, Durham (Cal.) Elementary School 
, FY 

: 

. Joke of the Week 

4 

ij Top humor honors and the Gold Star 


JSA button for this week go to John E. 
Johnson, Ellenville (N. Y.) H. S. 


A disgusted patron in a restaurant 
called a waiter to his table and pointed 
to the strange-tasting liquid he had been 
served. 

“What do you call this stuff — coffee 
or tea?” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked the 
waiter. 

“It tastes like kerosene,” 
patron. 

“Well, if it tastes like kerosene,” said 
the waiter, “it must be coffee. Our tea 
tastes like turpentine.” 


said the irate 


SHE nanan 


AKE these heart-shaped accessories 
for yourself — or as Valentine favors 
for your friends. 

Earrings: Cut 4 small hearts from red 
felt. Stuff cotton between each pair and 
sew together with red or white embroid- 
ery thread or wool yarn. Sew ear clasps 
(taken from pair of 10c earrings) to 
back of hearts. (Fig. 1.) 

Lapel Pins: Make larger hearts same 
as earrings. Cut double red felt bows 
and sew together. Attach hearts to bows 
with red or white yarn or narrow strips 


of felt. Sew safety pins to back of bows 
(Fig. 2.) 

Bracelet: Take piece of elastic to fit 
around wrist. Take 2 pieces of narrow 
red ribbon twice as long as the elastic. 
With running stitches, fasten 2 pieces of 
ribbon together, top and bottom. Thread 
elastic through with large-eyed needle, 
shirring the ribbon. Sew ends togethe: 
so it will stretch over hand and fit snugly 
on wrist. Make 5 or 6 small hearts (as 
described in Fig. 1) and sew with col- 
ored yarn to bracelet. Hearts should be 
sewn | inch apart and yarn should let 
each heart dangle about 1 inch. (Fig. 3. 

Choker: Sew a large red heart to mid 
dle of velveteen ribbon long enough to 
tie around neck. Tie in a bow in back 
(Fig. 4.) 

Belt: Make plain or scalloped belt of 
black felt to fit waist. Use snaps o1 
hook-and-eye fasteners. Make a large 
heart for the buckle. Sew smaller hearts 
around the belt. Do not stuff hearts with 
cotton. Sew buckram (from department 
store) or heavy cardboard between 
front and backs of hearts to stiffen them 
(Fig. 5.) — Mary Coope: 





Well, if you're like Garth Williams, distin- 
guishe nd illustrator of best-selling “Stuart 
Little,” you execute him in Higgins Ink, for 
every shade of your meaning, every aspect of 
your purpose is shown in true 
value and perspective 














erst ee 


Mocins 





when executed with Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins Inks 
are the master medium 

f adding character to every line, bringing precision performance to 
F the point of your pen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


HIGGINS INK CO. ING. 


Pei atcuasl NINTH. STREET. ote 15, NY 


giving complete control and facility of use. 
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Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift —a big, complete, 
Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15<¢ 
and one empty ioc Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 


up to-date 








jy $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
fr hurch missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
untries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
‘amps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 

stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
ale! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 














Money back if not delighted. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 











LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
7) Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
rovals. Capital Stamp Co. 
ept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


“STAMP FINDER’! 


| FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
today for big new edition, fully illus’ 
you | to ident all diffi- 
cult stamps and the countries they come 
from. Alsc fine icket of faocinating 
stamps from Egypt, Newfoundland, Pati- 
| ala, yorus. etc., inchudi mane, ships. 
animals, strange scenes, etc. All FREE to 
approval applicants gacieeme 2¢ postage! 
Mustrated bargain list included. 
SARCELON STAMP COMPANY. Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL © 
 % FOR 15 aL, 
forted--juse, 


TATES STAMPS--absolutely unpicked and un- 
Inch as received from church missions. Many varieties, 
tie oe large commemoratives, airmaiis, high nomina- 
ons, UD to -00! Stampdom’s biggest pack e of fun--and 
biel! PRICE ONLY 10c 
. TS. Money back if not de- 

uy illustrated bargain lists with each order. 
STIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 
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Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
quality. Reasonable prices trom 30c up_Write 
\ = today. Dept.P, Metal Arts Co. Rochester, N.Y 
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Boy’s name. 

. To signify end of a sentence. 
. Abbrev. for Missouri. 

. In the Year of Our Lord. 

10, City in Saxony, Germany. 
18. Color. 

14. To obtain. 

15. Within, 

16. French unit of money. 

19. To wake up. 

20. Prefix meaning two. 

21, French word meaning alone. 
22. Part of a circle. 

23. Glass containers, 

26. Exclamation of surprise. 

27. Abbrev. for yard. 

28. Vigor. 

80. Father. 


Abbrev. for doctor. 

. Help. 

. Likewise not. 

. Capital of France. 

Garden where Adam and Eve lived. 
Free French leader in war. 

Plural of man. 

Preposition meaning supported by. 
11, French word meaning without. 

12. Small cubes with spots on all sides. 
16. To worry. 

17. To defeat an enemy. 

18. Resort in Central France. 

20. To boast. 

21. Grass-covered soil, 

23. Near. 

24. The finish. 


25. Large body of salt water. 


on he 


OND Th OP 


29. Abbrev. for road. 
Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in 
Pupils Edition next issue. 





Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS 1-I’m 3-dam; 5-Attlee; 9-bi; 
11-Sogne 13-Arab 16-G.1.; 17-Beta; 18-dolt; 
20-bled; 21-opah; 22-la; 23-nane; 24-center; 
27-Dr.; 28-direct; 3l-doe; 32-on 


DOWN: 1-Ida; 2-mat; 4-mts.; 6-London; 7-e.g.; 
8-England; 9-babble, 10-Ireland; 12-either; 14-ate; 





15-badger; 19-OPA; 25-ti; 26-red; 29-coo; 30-ten 





Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 












A simplified 
step-by-st 
ide to Water 
lor Painting 
—covers all 
aspects. 
$1.00 


ee 


reas, 


helpful books for 
almost every contest division 


ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1. 

ART OF CARTOONING $1. 

ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION 


CREATING DESIGN 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH 
PASTEL PAINTING 
and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East 11th St. New York 


00 
00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 






















4. srvus 
Ae SQUARE 


With a’tip” + sau 
for every line ¢-FtsT 
that you'll say Jsrzes 
works mighty 
fine »you'll 

save hours 

and hours of 


times» and 






Drawing Me Her tng 


the tools professionals use 
Onder SPEEDBALIS fiom Your Dealer 


Write today for Speed r 
letter ng, include 6* ver p< stage 

















INVENTOR 


PART 2-- 
LIGHTING 
MAIN STREET 





THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT 













—_ 
SOON AFTERWARDS, WESTINGHOUSE TACKLED THIS PROBLEM 
WITH ONE OF HIS ASSOCIATES. WILLIAM STANLEY... — 
I AGREE 
MR. STANLEY, WE CAN'T THIS SECONDARY 
CHANGE VOLTAGE WITH DIRECT ) GENERATOR Wi( 
CURRENT --BUT WE CAN WITH / HELP SOLVE THE 
ALTERNATING CURRENT. ) PROBLEM OF LON 
I{ MAYBE THAT'S OUR ANSWER! “DISTANCE TRANSMISSION 


= 





























MR. WESTINGHOUSE 
os THIS NEW LINE WILL 


ee tel \| CARRY CURRENT ALL 
YEARS AGO, ELECTRIC 4 THE WAY TO 
LIGHTING. AS WE KNOW 'T 


TODAY, WAS UNKNOWN. THIS 
WAS BECAUSE THERE WAS 
ONLY OWE TYPE OF 

= ELECTRICITY AVAILABLE... 
DIRECT CURRENT. 

WHICH WAS NOT PRACTICAL 
FOR TRANSMISSION OVER 

A GREAT DISTANCE 


BUT THAT IS LESS THAN 
A MILE! IF ELECTRICITY 
IS EVER GOING TO BE OF 
REAL SERVICE, A WAY 
CENTERVILLE. MUST BE FOUND TO TRANS 

: MIT IT HUNDREDS 
Re a OF mies! 
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7 HIS 
ESTINGHOUSE PROMPTLY f "AND 
SVENTIVE GENUS 10.” CONTROL 
DISCOVERED A Wee, IT FROM 
THE GAS ANO (7) THE way 


THE WELL TRANSMITTING 
G 4s 
A 
















ccecTaiciTy OVER LONS 







vom HIS SUCCESS IY UT raNCES 
2. Meh 










THE PRESSURE AT THE SOURCE WAS MIGH ENOUGH FOR SENDIN T OVER N STANCES 
BUT TOO WIGH FOR USE HE REDUCED THE PRESSURE BY USING LARGER PIPES ALONG THE 


LOW VOLTAGE LTAGE Cre ATAGE PON Rhone LOW VwOLTact 





















WESTINGHOUSE REASONED THAT A SIMILAR SYSTEM COULD BE USED FOR ELECTRICITY BY SENDING !T UNDE 
MIGH VOLTAGE--OR PRESSURE--AND REDUCING THE VOLTAGE AT THE POINT OF USE 
























A TERRIFYING ROAR OF RUSHING GAS FROM AN 
EXPERIMENTAL WELL ON THE WESTINGHOUSE ESTATE 
iN PITTSBURGH SPUT THE SILENCE OF THE NIGHT... 
















ON THE HISTORIC NIGHT OF MARCH 20 '866 T+ | 
MODERN AGE OF ELECTRICITY WAS BORN. | 
WILLIAM STANLEY CLOSED A SWITCH IN HIS 


A FEW WEEKS LATER, STANLEY LEFT FOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. TO INSTALL 
A COMPLETE ALTERNATING -CURRENT 


























ee | STEM POWERHOUSE OUTSIDE GREAT BARRINGTON. 
‘ < INSTANTLY, ELECTRIC LIGHTS BLAZED ON 
WE'VE GOT /T! with Se ee MAIN’ STREET. 
S TRANSFORMER WE CAN GOOD LUCK 
CONTROL ELECTRICITY BY MR. STANLEY. WE'LL PROVE ; 
RAISING AND TO THE WORLD THAT 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 
S THE MOST PRACTICAL 


LOWERING VOLTAGE 
AT W 






















FPoom THE WESTINGHOUSE . 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 

ONE OF THE MANY 

COMPANIES FOUNDED By 

GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 





Cora cone 
SO TURNS SO TURNS 


You CAN BUILD THIS EXPERIMENTAL TRANSFORMER! 


Wrap 150 turns of insulated A. Now rub bared end of wire 














MAKES ALL TYPES OF EOQUIP- bell wire around one end of a E rapidly across the file. The | 

a exons a heavy iron bar and 50 turns flashlight bulb will glow | 
MENT FOR MANUFACTURING around the other end (coils brightly —even though there is 
DISTRIBUTING ANO US'NG A and B). Connect one wire no direct connection between 
ELECTRICITY, THESE from coil B to dry battery. the two coils! Alternating- 
INCLUDE THE FAMILIAR Connect other wire from coil current transformers operaté« 
B to rough file C. Then con- on much the same principle. 





TRANSFORMER WHICH 
yOu SEF ON THE POWER 
LIME OUTSIDE YOUR HOME 





nect flashlight bulb D to coil 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS 1— 25 CITIES Orrices tviarwweat 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE — Mon. thru Fri., 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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HE DOCUMENTARY FILM is the 


motion picture in a superb role — 
the teller of truths, the teacher of lessons, 





the magic eye and ear which brings the 
orld to us for our comprehension and 


mder. Its capacity for communication 
| id documentation has been brought to 
z ll flower during the war. 


\n important newcomer to the docu- 
entary film field is Assignment: To- 


p | orrow, produced and distributed by 
the National Education Association. The 
eme of Assignment: Tomorrow is a 


the place and importance of 
e teacher in American life. After giv- 
g professional inspiration in the twen- 
seven minute feature, the film con- 
ludes with a seven minute trailer for 


¢ nterorganization use. The film is the 
en 


tal one 


ry of more than 800,000 teachers in 
e United States. 

As Assignment: Tomorrow begins we 
e a veteran on a hospital cot. Like 
iny veterans he has time for thinking 
bout the future of the country for 
vhich he fought. He sees the children 
vho will fashion the future — children 
n city streets, children of many cultural 
backgrounds, young children, and of 
igh school age. Who is going to culti- 
ite this new “crop of citizens?” he asks. 

The remainder of the film is the 
\merican teacher’s answer to that chal- 
enge. The audience sees real teachers 
n real classrooms (many of the scenes 
vere taken in Chester County, Penn- 
‘ylvania). They see the music teacher 
‘ining a young choral group. A history 
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Photos esy N.E.A 
leacher has business, too, at the state 
capitol, fighting for better schools. 

















A Documentary Film on Teachers 


Assignment: Tomorrow 


teacher uses a classroom argument over 
the Panama Canal to bring home a les- 
son in freedom of speech. Another 
teacher visiting a home helps parents 
put their son on the right path to a 
career. The camera shows how the Eng- 
lish teacher, art seacher, mathematics 
teacher and others make their subjects 
compelling and interesting. Finally we 
see that the teacher’s day does not end 
at three o'clock; her work goes on in 
committee meetings, library, and in 
study groups. ~ 

But the teacher has business beyond 
the classroom. So the camera follows 





Assignment: Tomorrow shows how 
teachers can make learning an ex- 
citing and memorable experience. 


her to the state legislature and the serv- 
ice club. One stirring courtroom se- 
quence based on an actual instance 
shows a teacher supported by his teacher 
organization battling attempted political 
control of a local schoo] system. 

This documentary does not declare 
that all schools in the United States 
meet high standards. It flashes the 
tumble-down, poverty-stricken rural 
school as well as the modern efficient 
school plant, Classroom teachers who 
told Congress the sad plight of some 
schools repeat their declarations to film 
audiences. 

Although the topic of the film is spe- 
cific, it is in no way limited in audience 
appeal. It can be shown to students, for 
it provides a story of exceptional value 
to students considering future careers 
in education. Parent-teacher associa 
tions, schoolboard groups, civic clubs, 
women’s clubs, churches, farm groups, 





One boy “is William Pearson, who 
will be mayor of our town in 1972.” 


labor groups, business groups and 
others will be interested spectators. 
Naturally, Assignment: Tomorrow has 
exceptional appeal to teachers them- 
selves, and will make them prouder 
than ever of the work they are doing. 
Vital questions for all groups are posed 
by the film, such as: Do the citizens of 
the community consider education an 
important public service? How can 
teachers have an active part in legis- 
lative activity? Are parents much con- 
cerned about the character and pro- 
fessional skill of the typical teacher? 

In the seven-minute trailer prepared 
especially for teacher organization use 
the respective roles of the National Edu- 
catiou Association, the state and local 
associations and the NEA departments 
are portrayed, The camera takes us to 
Capitol Hill where NEA spokesmen rep- 
resent teachers before important com- 
mittees. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, narrates this sec- 
tion, in which NEA president F. L. 
Schlagle also appears, Animated dia- 
grams supplement action shots to show 
the united, organized profession in ac- 
tion for better education and better con- 
ditions for teachers. Supervisor of the 
production for the NEA was Lyle W. 
Ashby, association director of publica- 
tions. Writer and producer was Irving 
Jacoby. 

Booking requests should go to your 
state education association. Almost all 
the state associations are making ar- 
rangements to distribute the film, or are 
arranging with booking agencies in the 
state to handle distribution. Any state 
association which does not make such 
arrangements may forward requests to 
an authorized booking agency in_ its 
state, or to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
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11:00-12:00 Noon. The Eternal Light, 
NBC 
Dramatic presentations of the lives of 
famous Jews who have contributed to 
science, music, literature, education, and 
freedom. 
11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 
An informal three-way discussion of 
the world’s great books. March 3, The 
Trojan Women; March 10, Science and 
the Modern World; March 17, Maxims, 
by La Rochefoucauld; March 24, What Is 
Art? March 31, Peer Gynt 
12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call, CBS 
An exchange of ideas, opinions, and 
problems between the BBS and CBS of 
the people of Great Britain and the U. S. 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
Present-day problems are weighed and 
debated by members of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Reader’s Digest — 
Radio Edition, CBS 
Dramatic vignettes based on stories 
and articles from the Reader's Digest 
magazine. Each program will feature a 
stage or screen guest star. 
4:30-5:00 p.m. Battle of Music, NBC 
Deems Taylor is featured in a musical 
discussion where swing is pitted against 
the classics. 
:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 
This major American symphonic or- 
ganization insures an hour well spent. 
Arturo Toscanini will conduct from 
March 17 through Apr. 7. 
:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 
Questions of interest to both civilians 
and servicemen are debated by a panel 
of experts under Leo Cherne’s direction. 
9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
WGN 
No longer available to New York 
listeners, this winner of the Peabody 
Award may be heard from WGN, Chi- 
cago 
9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 
Dramatizations of scientific discoveries 
and their effect and application in our 
day-to-day living 
10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 
One of the most worthwhile dramatic 
programs on the air, this hour-long show 
features outstanding stage successes pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild. 
10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
Interviews with people engaged in 
uewsmaking activities and unusual occu- 
pations with the accent on human in- 
terest. 
11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC 
The current history and background 
of the Far East, and its effect on our own 
affairs. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


MONDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Story of America, CBS 

The social and economic aspects of 
historical developments on the American 
continent. Mar. 4, Riding the Range; 
Mar. 11, Rise of Industry; Mar. 18, 
Alaskan Gold; Mar. 25, The Big Canal. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 


NBC 

American personalities and American 
history make a lively dramatic combina- 
tion. Stars of stage and screen enact the 
leading roles. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

A many-sided musical series featuring 
dramatized lives of composers, develop- 
ment of musical forms, music of other 
countries, and seasonal music. Mar. 5, 
In Gallic Style; Mar. 12, The Wand of 
Youth; Mar. 19, H.M.S. Pinafore; Mar. 
26, American Rivers in Song. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Short stories chosen by their authors 
for dramatization. Stars of stage and 
screen enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 


Air, MBS 

Crucial current issues are discussed by 
representatives of business, labor, and 
Government, under direction of Theo- 
dore Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 

The pageant of science presents new 
discoveries and developments. Mar. 6, 
Spreading the Word; Mar. 13, Neigh- 
bors in Space; Mar. 20, Oxygen, Breath 
of Life; Mar. 27, The Fruit Fly’s Secret. 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Great Moments in 
Music, CBS 

David Ross acts as program narrator 
on these presentations of the masterpieces 
of vocal repertory. Regular vocal stars 
of the program are Jean Tennyson, Jan 
Peerce, and Robert Weede. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of present-day vital is- 
sues, followed by group discussions in 
which pupils participate. Mar. 7, The 
New Canada; Mar. 14, Paying For War; 
Mar. 21, Reconstructing Europe; Mar. 
28, Reconstructing Asia. 
8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
George V. Denny, Jr., moderates this 
popular audience-participation forum. 
Public figures present discussions of im- 
portant issues each week. 





11:30-12:00 Midnight. The Story of 
Music, NBC 
New course in the NBC University of 
the Air explores the language of musi 
through the performance of music 
many periods. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of th: 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Dramatization mingled with narrativ. 
enliven stories chosen from the best o! 
today’s and yesterday’s literature. Mar. | 
Flags Over Quebec; Mar. 8, The Long 
Trains Roll; Mar. 15, Dr. Dolittle’s Cir 
cus; Mar. 22, He Went with Marco Pol 
Mar 29, Clara Barton. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Grea: 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University 
the Air. Mar. 9, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Ma: 
30, Vanity Fair. 
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9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 
Excellent scripts and original treat 
ments of the problems of home-making 
make this unit of the University of th: 
Air a “must” program. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic, participates in two broa 
casts a month on the first and third Sat 
urdays, featuring high school forum di 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opi 
ion Poll and the reading of stude: 
poetry. 
1:00-1:45 p.m. Symphonies for Youth. 
ABC 
Educational and informative mus 
programs, especially designed for te 
agers. Alfred Wallenstein conducts | 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Society ; 
also acts as musical commentator. 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
John Mason Brown analyzes the b: 
among current books, with the help 
their authors. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Brief, general coverage of phases 
family living. Presented by the Natio 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBs 
The demobilized serviceman’s pro! 
lems in civilian life are dramatized, a: 
followed with a discussion offering so! 
tions to these problems. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NB‘ 
An extension of last year’s series, D. 
tors Look Ahead. The current series dea 
with the veteran doctor, and his strugg|: 


with the medical problems encountered 


in reconversion. Produced in cooperati: 
with the American Medical Associatio: 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NB‘ 
Officials of State Department, Co: 
gressional and other Government lead: 
discuss timely issues in international a! 
fairs. One of the University of the Au 
programs. 












Is There a Film On... 2 


BY AUBRY LEE GRAHAM 


SERS and would-be users of edu- 

cational and documentary films are 
in somewhat the same confused -tate 
that users of printed materials found 
themselves in some 75 years ago. In 
der to determine what was in print 
and what was being published, librar- 
ians and scholars began to develop 
practical finding lists of published ma- 
terials. Such as those now published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co. . . . The film 
field is on the eve, if not in the first 
throes, of what promises to be an 
enormous expansion. The intention here 
is to point to ways which have been 
developed to meet a similar situation 
in the field of print, with the thought 
that some of these ways may be ap- 
plicable to the film field. 


U. S. Finding Lists 


Today anyone looking for a docu- 
nent published by any department or 
gency of the United States Government 
an expect to find it in one of two places 

the Monthly Catalog. United States 
Government Publications, or the Docu- 
nent Catalog of the . . . Congress and 
f all the departments of the Govern- 
nent of the United States, published 
every other year... . 

Approximately 30 agencies or depart- 
nents are listed as having films for dis- 
tribution in the booklet U. S. Govern- 

ent Motion Pictures and Film-strips, 

mpiled by Virginia Armstrong, Divi- 
sion of Visuals Aids, U. S. Office of 

lucation, March 1945. 

Miss Armstrong’s compilation is ex- 
emely useful to anyone trying to find 
is way among the maze of inconsist- 
encies in the listing handling, and dis- 
tribution of Government films. She rec- 
ynizes that it is out of date soon after 
t is printed and states in her introduc- 
tion that “it should be constantly re- 
ised to include new films that have 
een produced and old films that have 
een withdrawn from circulation.” 

It would be a boon to the distributor 

id user of films to have a monthly list 
f Government films and film-strips cu- 
mulated at regular, stated intervals or at 
least provided with an index somewhat 
s is done for the Monthly Catalog of 
‘nited States Public Documents. 
Also, why can one not purchase any 
uon-restricted Government film from a 
Superintendent of Films, or perhaps 
from the Superintendent of Documents? 
{nd borrow or rent all non-restricted 
Government films from a convenient 
local source such as the public library 
or visual education dealer, or from the 
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nearest Government depository Mbrary? 
To find any non-Government publica- 
tion printed in this country three basic 
tools are provided — Publishers’ Weekly, 
Cumulative Book Index, and United 
States Catalog (not a Government pub- 
lication, despite the title)... .. 


Quick Reference Guides 


These three publications provide 
a ready means of quick reference to 
any non-Government publication in 
print in the United States or Canada 
on January 1, 1926, or published since. 

On the other hand, how does one go 
about finding non-Government films 
which are available for borrowing, rent- 
ing, or purchase? .. . 

In looking for less recent films prob- 
ably the most-used general source is 
the Educational Film Catalog (now 
changing its name to Education Film 
Guide), published monthly except May, 
July, and August by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and cumulated annually into 
a single volume, This catalog attempts 
to do two things, and does neither to 
the complete satisfaction of the user. 
Part One “is an all-inclusive title list 
of all titles for which we have been able 
to gather essential information. % 
Part Two is a subject list of films, with 
annotations. This subject list is ar- 
ranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
system of classification with which few 
non-librarians are familiar. . . . 

Descriptive notes are followed by a 
list of some libraries having the film 
for rent or loan, a key to which is given 
in a “Directory of Producers and Dis- 
tributors” in the back of the book. . . 

Among other aids for locating films 
are 1000 and One: the Blue Book of 
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zation is the selection of suitable films. 
It is difficult to plan a program around 
films which one has not seen. It is also 
difficult, and expensive, to arrange to 
see a sufficient number of possibly de- 
sirable films before planning the pro- 
o. Reviews of films have not yet 

ecome standardized to the extent that 
dependable, objective descriptions and 
evaluations are generally available, A 
notable exception is the American Coun- 
cil on Education’s Selected Educational 


Motion Pictures, published in 1942, 
with supplement No. 1, Films for 


America at War, published also in 1942. 
Although only approved films are in- 
cluded, the descriptions are detailed and 
the appraisals objective and useful. 
However, only about 500 films are in- 
cluded and the list is not kept cur- 
SOME... 2%... 

Producerg_or 16mm films could help 
considerably toward proper utilization 
of their films by using titles which are 
objective and descriptive instead of 
titles which frequently have no relation 
to the content of the film. Because of 
the relative inaccessiblity of films for 
preview it is perhaps more important 
in the educational and documentary film 
field than in the book field that straight- 
forward titles are used. 


Condensed from Film News, Nov. 1945, 
by permission of the editors. 








Non-theatrical Films published by Edu- | 


cational Screen, the Directory of 16mm 


Film Sources of the Victor Animato- | 


graph Corporation, the DeVry Corpora- 
tion’s Free Films Source Directory, the 
YMCA’s Selected Motion Pictures, 16- 
mm, and The Blue List, catalog of select- 
ed motion pictures, published by Bran- 
don Films, Inc. Each of these appears 
annually or less frequently, and each is 
good for the purpose for which it is 
made.»The New York University Film 
Library’s A Catalogue of Selected 16mm 
Educational Motion Pictures is a good 
example of a list annotated to indicate 
use. 

In no two of these publications, how- 
ever, is there consistency of arrange- 
ment or of subject headings used, which 
means a sacrifice of speed and accuracy 
in locating films. . 

An equally important factor in utili- 








WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Movie films and projectors used by 
the Army, Navy and other Government 
agencies which are no longer needed 
for war service will be made available 
at very low cost to schools unable to 
afford them at retail prices. This an- 
nouncement has been made by the Sur- 
plus Property Board, which also adds 
that no distribution of movie equip- 
ment to educational institutions whose 
financial resources would permit them 
to buy from regular suppliers is con- 
templated. 

The Surplus Property Board urges 
education officials and community lead- 
ers wishing to obtain visual education 
equipment to outline programs for the 
effective utilization of suchequipment. 
Educational institutions will be request- 
ed in the near future to submit these 
plans to the proper State and Federal 
educational authorities. Those com- 
munities which can show, for example, 
that films and projectors will be cir- 
culated among schools, hospitals and 
cultural institutions in an area will have 
a better chance to obtain their needs 
than a single school that can make no 
commitment to share with neighbors. 





Audio Visual News and Notes 


DISCUSSION KITS 


New Tools for Learning has an- 
nounced a series of easy to use audio- 
visual discussién kits for community 
groups. These kits, which feature a 


choice of film strips, lantern slides, . 


pamphlets and recordings adaptable to 
any group, equipment or budget, deal 
with major economic questions in graph- 
ic presentations and everyday language. 

The initial series of kits includes five 
timely subjects: Foreign Trade, Full 
Employment, Inflation, Technological 
Unemployment, and Sound Investment 
versus Idle Savings. Each kit contains 
visual material — graphs, charts, pic- 
tures — to clarify the subject. Choice of 
visual material is according to the equip- 
ment, budget or preference of the group. 
Professionally produced commentary 
on a phonograph record — easily regu- 
lated to provide for adequate discussion 
of each point — explains the visual ma- 
terial and poses questions for discus- 
sion and answers for evaluation. A dis- 
cussion guide which repeats the com- 
mentary of the record is included, plus 
easily followed directions on the use 
of audio-visual materials. 

New Tools for Learning is a non-prof- 
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New York 17, N. Y. 


ae 3, UW. 
347 Madison Ave. 19 So. Salle St. 








FREE FILMS | 
FOR PRACTICAL 


NEW PRACTICAL FILMS FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES — FREE 
“FIT and FAIR” — Good Posture and Good Grooming — designed for the 
teen-age girl. 

“QUICKER THAN YOU THINK” How to save time in preparing balanced 
meals. 

“SIGHTSEEING AT HOME” The fascinating story of the development and 
operation of Television. 


x 


FREE — Including Transportation 
ON RUBBER” 
scientific fact on the development of synthetic rubber. 


“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN” —Symbo! of the industrial might of 
wartime America — Mass production of the B-25, Liberator bomber. 


* 


Wholesome Entertainment Films! 


CARTOONS — COMEDIES — FEATURES 
AT NOMINAL RENTAL 


* 


Our Free Catalog of Selected 16mm. Motion Pictures 
CAN BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO DEPT. “E” 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 





LEARNING! 


* 


Historical drama combined with 
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San Francisco 2, Cal. Dallas 1, Tex. 
31 Turk St. 1700 Patterson Ave. 
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it educational organization, working in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., New York University Filn 
Library, and New York University In 
stitute on Postwar Reconstruction. For 
kits, write to New Tools for Learning 
280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


The following recordings are usefu! 
in English, speech, and dramatics class- 
es of both junior and senior high schools 

Judith Anderson in Dramatic Sketch- 
es. RCA (Victor) Manufacturing Co 
Order through your local dealer. Three 
12 inch records. $3.50 per album. This 
group of records includes a dramatiza- 
tion of “Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby, 
“The Fog,” and passages from “Th« 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 
(Helen Hayes). RCA (Victor) Manu 
facturing Co. Order through your lo 
cal dealer. Two 12 inch records. $2.51 
per album. Helen Hayes reads, agains! 
a musical background, the following 
selections: “The Battle Hymn of th: 
Republic,” “The Star Spangled Banner, 
“America,” “The Pledge to the Flag 
Walt Whitman’s “Beat! Beat! Drums! 

These recordings are useful in ec: 
nomics, social studies, current prol 
lems, and some of the records are suit 
able for junior high school, while al! 
may be used in high schools. 

Businessmen Look to the Futur 
Prepared by the National Industrial I: 
formation Committee, National Ass: 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York 
N. Y. Originally broadcast by the Mu 
tual Broadcasting System. Seven 1If 
inch records (thirteen sides, one 15 
minute program per side). A series « 
discussions on what American industr 
can offer in the way of jobs and prod 
ucts in the postwar world. Progra: 
titles are: “Aircraft,” “Housing,” “Chen 
icals and Drugs,” “Textiles,” “Food 
“Electronics,” “Railroads,” “Rubbe: 
“Automobiles,” “Oil,” “Lumber,” “T! 
Future of Flying.” 

These transcribed series are prese1' 
ed to local stations by various nation: 
organizations for broadcast purposes 
After they have been broadcast, the st 
tion usually has no further use for ther 
and would be willing to deposit the 
with an educational institution for clas: 
room or auditorium use. In cases wher 
the recordings are returned to the spo! 
soring organization, direct applicati: 
to such organizations will frequent): 
secure the release of these recording: 
to local school libraries on a long-tim: 
loan basis. Educational institutior 
which are maintaining, or planning t 
maintain libraries or recordings shou! 
follow closely the various series ©! 
transcribed radio programs broadcast 
by local stations throughout the year. 





